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]MIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
Professorship of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITE- 
RE The Povibe be VACANT early in the ensuing Session, in con- 
of the resignation of Professor Clough. 
sequence ions for, the Seppataent will be received on or before 
5th o! 
a RLES Cc. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


August 10, 1852. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
U FACULTY of MEDICINE. Gomicn 1852-53.—The CLASSES 
(OMMENCE on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


WINTER TERM. 
(asses in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
Bt bP Sharpey, M.D. F.RS. 
SSF eho Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Piso? sans al ae ih a 





SUMMER TERM. 
F.R.S. 
Jenner, M.D. 
Professor Grant, M.D. 
. Williamson, Ph.D. 
T. W. Jones, F.R.8. 
F.R.S. 
a throughout the 


Mi ding to the t 
Arts. 





CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hospital Practice daily throughout the year. 
Reddiane De. Walshe, Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod. 
netetric Physician—Dr. Murphy. 
isnt Physicians —Dr. Seamer, Dr. Hare. 
Surgeons— Mr. Erichsen. 


Surgeon to the Eye Infirmary—M. F.R. 
(pahalmie Surgeon, Mr. Sadateax saa 
Assistant Surgeons— Mr. 
Medical Clinical Lectures 
Professor of C 


tatham 
bias and Dr. Garrod ; also 
‘icine, whose special eu 
ly of disease, and w 

pace lessons and examinations on the Physical Pheno- 
and Diagnosis of Disease to classes conaiating | of a limited 

ruber, eine sy] at separate hours. 
Surgical Clini ures, specially by Mr. Quain and by Mr. 


Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases, by Mr. Wharton Jones. 
| Instruction in the Application of Bandages and other 


Surgical powain, by Mr. Ma 
y be ined at the office of the College. 


ral of the Professors receive Students 


Residence of roe tera een 
to ——S them ; and in the office +4 the College there is kept 


hae int parties unconnected with the College who receive 

ae wee families. Amoi these are several medical 
e register will afford 

} m. 





a formation as to terms and 
W. SHARPEY. M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

‘ at CHAS, C, ATKIN son, Secretary to the Council. 

The Lectures to od ) asses of the Faculty of Arts will commence 
mthe Mth of Octo! 

The Junior School will open on the 2ist of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
es FA ed SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 





Heap Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
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e auien, is divided into three Terms, v viz., from the 
yd Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 


perssens | 4 each pupil is 182. of which 6/. are paid 
each he hours of attendance are from a 
to three-q past 3 


vons of We Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclu- 


is taught are Resting, Writing, the English, Jatin. 
h, and by Ancient and English His- 
phy (both P eee on ‘olitical), A Hy and 
. the eae ff — of Natural Phi- 


— 
Patek d d devote 
to fo the other panehes of ebucntl een oman 
ination of pupils at the end of the Ses- 
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A po eathly Report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 


be obtained at the Office of the Coll 
TKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Lectures in the Classes of the Leg of Medicine 
commence on the ist of October ; those of the Faculty of Arts 
cathe eae f October. 
August, 1852, 





UY ’S.—1852-3._The Mepicat Sgsston 
COMMENCES e the 1st of OCTOBER.—The Jntretestery 
ALFRED 7 TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S., on 
‘OBER, at 2 o’clock. 

ing s Btadents must produce satis- 
mony as to their education and conduct. They are 
401. f A first year, 401. for Gee second year, oad 

iene ™ year 0: < payment o! 


Ward Clerks, Dressers’ rte’ 
BE eroueke Gls lerks, are Man my = 
from those Students who have attended a second 


Pothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 
names of Students, onl give further information if 


f 


=o 
i 
5p 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL | 


DEPARTMENT. —he w a snhestox. 1852-53, will 

COMMENCE on FRIDAY, Octobe on which day all 

Students are expected to attend the yt ~ uctory Lecture, by 
KR. B. Topp, Esq. M.D., Professor of Physiology, at 2 o'clock. 


The following Courses of LECTURES will be given during the 


Anatomy, Descriptive and sure ical Professor Richard Partridge, 
Ss. menaieators, 7 “= Lee, F.R.C.S., Henry Hyde 
Sal alter, M. B., and John W: 
;| ena a. General Morbid _ awe R. B. Todd, 
wman. 
Chemistry, T' Mhesretical ‘and | Practical— Professors W. A. Mile 
M. D. La S.,and John B » Esq. 


Hardw: 
Principles and Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, M.D. 

Ss. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Fergusson, 








KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
The Hospital is visited daily. 
Clinical Lectures are sive every week, both by the Physicians 


and by the Surgeons. 

The Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House 
Surgeons and Dressers, are selected by examinations from the 
Students of the Hospitals. 

CHOLARSHIPS.,—New Students entering for this Session will 
have the privilege exclusively of contending for the two Warneford 
Scholarships of 25/. per annum, for three years. The Examination 
commences on the 30th of September next, on the following sub- 

jects:—Divinity, the Classics, Mathematics, History, and the 
vente pangungte—en equal number of marks being assigned to 
each sub; 

One Beliolarship of 401., tenable for three ars one of 301., 
three of each, tenable for two years, will filled up in ‘api 
next, the aubaeste of the examination being exclusively medi 

Pull erie upon every subject may ined from Pro- 

W. Gant of the c Department ; or 9 application 

unningham, 


Esq., Sec 
i ‘ily 3, 2, 1852. R. 7 W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, established for the 
purpose of Printing Rare or Unpublished Voyages and 
Travels. 

The Second Volume of NOTES UPON RUSSIA, being a trans- 
lation of the Earliest Account of that Country, entitled Rerum 
Moscoviticarum Commentarii, by the Baron Sigismund von Her- 
Persie 3 Translated and Edited, with Note 

y R.H . Mason, Esq., of the British Museum, is now ready 
the Subscribers of 1851, and will be delivered by ‘Mr. Richards, m. 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn- fields, to whom all directions on 
the subject are to be addressed. 

Gerrit de Veer’s Account of the William Barentzoon’s THREE 
VOYAGES TO bios ARCTIC REGIONS, Edited by Cuarces 
T. Bexe, Esq., Phil. D., is now at Press, and will appear shortly. 

Mendoza’s Historie of the Great and Mightie KINGDOM OF 
CHINA; Translated by. R. Parke, 1588, to be Edited by — GEORGE 
Staunton, Bart., and a Coll of early D ts on SPITZ- 
BERGEN, to be Edited by Apam Wuirte, Esq., of the British 
Museum, are A course of preparation. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Names and ry ip meg = 
received by the yt 's Bankers, Messrs. Bouverie & Co. 
market ; by the Sec .. Major, Sen. cr * albion- place, 
Canonbury- “square, ; eens and by Mr. Richards, the Society's 
Agent, 37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

'N.B.—The Subscription is payable the lst of January. 


EPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL. 
The AUTUMN and WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 
SEPTEMBER 1. 


fewer 





otes ani mater mao 








I. The MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART is OPEN to the 
Public on Mondays and ee. Free ; , on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and oe 8, Free. 

Applicants 
SPEC YL CLASSES at Marlborough House will be formed 








RITISH ASSOCI ATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at BELF re gh te doer of COLUNE 
EDWARD SABINE, R.A. Treas. and V.P. of the Royal Society, 
and will commence on WaDA ESDAY, the ist bs SEPTEMD 
1852. JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General ease 
6, Queen-street- Place, Upper Thames-street, 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
te SESSION of this SCHOOL will be opened on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 3rd of November, with a LECTURE Dr. LYON 
Phat FAIR. The following Courses of Lectures wil be given :— 
1. CHEMIS?RY. svi to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


fair, Ph. 
2 NATURAL, HisToRy, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


F 

3, MEORASIOAL SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 

4. METALLU Gy, with its Special Applications—John Percy, 


F. 
5. GEOLOGY, aud its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


The Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 
is one payment of 301, or two annual payments of 20. This fee 
includes ae a instruction in the fiel 

The Fees for the Laboratories are 152, for the Session of five 


months. 

One of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’S EXBIBITIONS, of 

w. per annum, to be held for See ears, granted by H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, will be com for at the end of the Session. 

Acting Mining Agents or } —— may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges. The same rule is applied to Officers in the 

ueen’s or the Hon. E. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 
Courses are issu: 

For further information Pea a to} Mr. Trenuam Reexs, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, 

Hi. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


ERMAN LAN re E and LITERATURE. 
—M. THEODORE FONTANE, of Berlin, having devoted a 
large share of his time in his native country to the critical study of 
the Language and Literature of German us soareus. on taking u 
his residence in England, of GIVING LESSONS in that de 
ment of education to individual pupils, or familiar Lectures to 
only circles, 

M. Fontane is the Author # various publications in the German 
Language. is of the Protestant Religion, and can give to those Eng- 
lish ilies who will Reaear him with ~~ 7 enna = the highest 
references in this country. As the terms of —— it will neces- 
sarily vary according to circumstance of nu’ rof pupis, aa 
of course and nature of tuition, distance of residence, &., he will 
be happy in every case to meet, as far as a the wishes of the 
parties who may kindly favour him with their address, aud give 
him leave to call upon them 

_1, Tavistock-square, London, August, 1852. 


ATHEMATICS.—A Grapvate and Scholar 

of his College GIVES LESSONS, either as Visiting Tutor 

or at his own home, in every branch of the Mathematics, to Gen- 

tlemen preparing for Cambridge, the Examinations of the ].ondon 

University, Addiscombe, &. He is also a g Classic, and can 

sive. manag op to Mo Rs. Col who have lately distinguished themselves. 
—Add 46, Coll lege-place, Camden Town. 








REPARATION for ETON, RUGBY, MILI- 
ARY COLLEGES, &.—In a well-conducted "SCHOOL, 
heattnfally situate about 15 miles west of Town, GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the MILI- 
T "ARY COLLEGES, &c. References to a high Military Authority, 
and to the Parents of Pupils who have distinguished themselves at 
= —_ schools. Inclusive terms from 40 to 60 guineas, accord- 
toage.— Fo or — information address, Zeta, 66, Margaret- 





for the following objects :—1. Painting on Porcelain; 
<iasess for Male and cmale Students, conducted by Mr. J. ‘Simp- 
son, Fee 30s. a Quarter.—2. Engraving, for Female Students 
on opens by Miss Waterhouse, under the oe ae ag 
of Mr. Thompson, Fee 3¢s. a Quarter. —3. Chrommeltepeeraeny, & 
~y ahs Female 8 only, y Mr. Hanhart, pee 
r.—4. Artistic Anatomy, r somprising Drawing, —— 

ing, re 1 Modell conducted by M Townsend, Fee 
7s. a Month.—5, Practical Construction Architectural Details 
. and Perspective, conducted by Mr. C. J. Rich: chardson, Fee 38. and 
03. a Mon 

Ill, LECTURES Goring the Session will be delivered— » 4 
LINDLEY, on representing the Forms of Plants—Dr. Lyon LAY- 
FAIR, on the Poinciploe of Chemistry, in the Manufacture of 
Pottery—Mr. OwEN JONES, on Principles of Decoration—Mr, 
Worsvum, on RK r. THompson, on Wood 
En pie—ens Sig. Brucctani, on ‘Moulding. Admission, 6d. 


eac! 
IV. For or DRAWING, PAINTING, and MODELLING.— 
Morning and Even: oe are conducted at Somerset House, 
for Male Students, Head Master, Mr. Burchett ; and at 37, Gower- 
oe, for Female Studen "ecuien Classes only, b + 4 rs. M* = 
Fees 2s. and 4s. a Month. lementary Drawing, in the Evening at 


the Westiniuster Institute. 
the at =i House, and 37, 
Messrs. xk... & “t Hall Piccadilly; Mr. G. 
Bell, 186, ery Messrs. yi — % ye e Oxford- 
street; Messrs. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; and Mrs. Uhappell, 


50, New Bond-street. 
W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 











street, , London. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Srupres of the 
Coll 4 will RECOMMENCE on THURSDAY | next, the 12th 
instant, when NEW STUDENTS will be RECEIV ED. The 
Classes for Instruction in Chemistry and in Civil and Mili 
Sappering will = — to occasional Students on the 14th an 


16th inst. respectiv 
H. COTTERILL, Principal. 
(HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL. 


Director. 
ROBERT WINTER, Jun. 
Assisted by Fifteen Lecturers and Masters. 

This School was founded in January, 1849, and the unusual suc- 
cess of it, coupled with its progressive increase, may -” adduced to 
show that such an institution was a demand of the ag: 

The System combines the approved features of . § establish- 
ments with others peculiar to itself, whereby thought and memory 
are duly exercised, the Comers of the mind developed, and the ily 
~~ ostered and stre 

he Saeeieen a AIM i. <P mply to accomplish much, but 
to . well and efficiently = which is undertaken. 

The ae is i m mo? — kind feeling, and 
sympathy with the pup +: ry=¥ 

Recreation Hours a the Pl Finsgrennd, the Gymna- 
sium, the Le ee “the prary,. and the various rooms devoted 

to Mechani cal Pursuits, Practical Chemistry, Modelling, and 
its of ar ing and useful character. 














7, O METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVERS.— 
BALLOON ASCENT for SCIENTIFIC OBJECTS, 
under the direction of the Kew Committee of the Council of the 
British Association, will take place (if the weather be favourable), 
from VauxaaLt Garpens, on TUESDAY, the 17th, or THU RS- 
4 19, at 3p.m. Meteorologica Observers within 150 
miles of London are = invited to make Observations of 
the Barometer, Dr: 
grometer, at every oar (or as often as convenient), fro’ 
till 8 p.m., on the day of ascent. If | balloon should be visible 
— any station, the Ubserver is ested to take note of 4 
es and general appearance of the c fonds i in its neighbourhood 
iso the exact time of its entering or leaving a cloud. 
The 0! Observations may be tcansmsitied 90 me at a India Sams, 


London 
‘August 13, 1852. Chairman of the Kew Committee. 





milar 
The Pupils are thus tom ht to be habitually active, to work well, 
to play well, and to do all things heartily. 
mi he Gonmnee ARRANGEMENTS are upon a liberal scale, the Class 
Rooms Dessiexies extensive and airy, providing a separate 
study for reach Cc a bed for upil. 
EXAMINATIONS are sonauered at the close of every half-year by 
gentlemen of acknowledged learning and talent, and the papers 
and reports printed for the me ey of parents and sent, 
Home Inrcivuence is y the it the close 
of each Term, of a re Sy and conduct, founde od on a 
table eoounabnny commen ied a5 Weekly Register kept by all the 
Lecturers and 
y ils prepared for the Queen’s and H.E.I. Company's Service. 
rospectus, with a List of Referees, will be forwarded on ap- 


to the Director. 
nication tothe Director ROBERT WINTER, Jun., Director. 
Clifton-rosd, Brighton. 
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SEE EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS 
f GENTLEMEN.—GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—The Professors of Ques's ‘3 Cotieas, London, having 
laced Four Presentations yearly at the disposal of the Parent 
Boelety, the Board will proceed to ELECT them for this year on 
the 25th of September next. 
The candidates must have been previously approved by the 
and they require to be between the ages of 14 and 21, 
daughiers of professional men, of officers, or of gentlemen of equ ual 
. and in some way ad upon & overness relative. The 
Edu ee comprises a complete course of four years. 
rn, can be obtained at the Office of the Gover- 
nesses Benevolent Institution, 33, Sackville. street. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, 
H , 0 A enue-road, St. John’s Wood. —The 
bn 5 this Sblishus which will be conducted by a 
German Protestant Lady, having now =i completed, it may be 
the Parents who applied for Prospectuses at Mr. 
ibrary. 88, New Bond-street ; of whom also further par- 
1 ry in 

Sealer ret Term will commence on September 17, and only a 

limited number of Young Ladies will be received. 


FPucation AT GENEVA, SwitzerLanp. 
—The SCHOOL for YUUNG GENTLEMEN, situate at 
five minutes’ walk from Geneva, has long been conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. BRIQUET, and _ has enjoyed now ey years the confi- 
dence of a neaeeeree public, both in morse se merica. Terms 
fo 100 ect esa Month. For partic’ alanp apply to the Rev. 

Mr. Bri ye mendes, Geneva; or to Mr. Tu. Harvey, York 
House, Notting Hill, London. 


T° ITALIAN PROFESSORS.—Any ITatian 
TEACHER who may be desirous of withdrawing from his 
School aeeeee may hear of a res ble party well qualified and 




















willing to pay an equitable remuneration for the same, by apply- 
ing ibe lettter only) to Arua, Saunders & Otley’s Library, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square. 


L£¢ ECTURER WANTED for the Grascow | 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, to DELIVER a COURSE | 

of LECTURES on NATURAL PHILOS Ors 1Y, ane who could | 
also take charge of the Mathematical Class. For ‘further inform- { 
ation apply to GOOD, Secretary, j 
lasgow. August 9, 1852. 52, North Hanoversstreet, | 


QRAR eer SARS.— Nm = wishing for informa- 
Tilustrated Edition of 
Shakespeare, in mied, Folio Volumes, the impression of which | | 
will be strictly limited, will please to apply (by letter only) to | 
J. O. Haturwett, Esq., ‘Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 


T° PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS.—TO 
BE SOLD, the COPYRIGHT and STOCK of an established 
Oited 10m, Chen "MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Address 8. M., Post 


OR SALE, the ENTIRETY or A SHARE in the 

most gutensivels, cireulateed WEEKLY PAPER in the 

South of Eng! ply, A le to X. X.,at Messrs. Barker & 
White's ietictng ioe Fleet-street. 


¢ ENT. —To ILLUSTRATORS and OTHERS. 

BE SOLD, for less than half the Original Cost, a 

HISTORY. of the COUNTY, av illustrated, and half-bound 

in morocco, in 4 vols. 4to. Price 12l._ Apply, by letter, in the first 
instance, to A.B., at Mr. Roberts, 32, Moorgate-street, London. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
Under the especi 


























of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD LEIGH. 


Vice- Presidents. 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES, 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART ae Shareholders of this Corporation are informed 
that the FIFTH A es of 1. per share has been made by the 
Council, PAYAB at Messrs. Masterman & Co.'s, Bankers, 
Nicholas-lane, cnn on or before the Ist day of September, 1852, 
after which date interest at the rate of 51. per cent. per annum will 

be charged upon all arrears, 
By order, THOMAS J. BROWN, Sec. 

August 7, 1852. 


T HE BIRMINGHAM CATTIBe POULTRY 


The FOURTH ee ammeas, BEHIBITION of ate | = 
NG- 
HAM, on the lth, 15th, 16th, and ith of DECEMBER NEXT. 
The PRIZE LISTs are now ready, and may be had on Tippee 
to the Secretary. JOHN MORGAN, Jun., 
Offices, No. 2, Tnsurance-buildings, “Secretary. 
Union-passage, Birmingham. 


THENEZUM INSTITUTE for AUTHORS 
and MEN of SCIENCE, 30, Sackville-street, London, HKe- 
gistered pursuant to the 13th and Lith Vict., cap. 115. 








Vice- Presidents. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Bristol, &. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Knight a &e. 
The Right Hem. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
Lieut.-General Lord Frederick Fiteclarence, @.C.H. &e. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Goderich. 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., D.C.L. F.R.S. M.P. &. 


Honorary Directors. 
The Hon. J. Master Owen iene | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
William Conyngham, Esq. Wn. &cholefield, Esq. M.P. 
William Ewart, M.P. Hon. C. Pelham ‘Villiers, M.P. 
Charles Kemble, Esq James Wyld, Esq 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 


Thomas J. Arnold, Esq. 
Esa. 


rustees. 
! FP, G, P. Neison, Esq. F.L.S. 
Herbert Ingram, | 


uditors. 
Alex. Richmond, Esq. | W. Smalley, Esq. 


Treasurer—Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 
M Directo 
4 ry v 
Solicitor-G. F. Dennen E 
satin ete. ‘Strahan, Paul & $, 217, Strand. 


The objects of this Association are, the forming, with the co- 
operation of the Legislature, and those who honour letters, a Pro- 
vident Fund, as well as the ulterior organisation of the followers of 


Literature into a profession 
Full prospectuses to be had at the Office, 30, Sackville-street, 
London ; and of the Agent, Mr. ©. Mitchell, Newspaper Press 


Directory Office, Red opine Fleet-street. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALI. DEBTS through- 
ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 


Fegiten-the EARL — ROMNEY. 
‘ice- 0 KENYON. 
Treasurer—BENJ AMIN BON D CABBELL, Esq. M.P. F.B.S. 


Carel, CURE, ioe.ond HENRY "HARWOOD PENNY, Esa. 

a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
WEDNES SDAY, the 4th day of August, 1852, the Cases of 10 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 6 were approved, 3 rejected, and 
1 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting h held on the 7th of July, TWO DEBTORS, 
of whom 2 had and 2 Children, have been discharged from 
the Prisons of Bnglend and Wales ; the expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Society, was 
961, 128., and the following 

. BENEPACTION RECRIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
Lieut.-General Sir Wm. Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts & Co...£10 0 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are a to ‘support the 
Charity, and where the § Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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J. F. LEDSAM, ayaa Chai 
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Me PARTS favor OT GARCIA 
MADAME CASTELLAN ars ANNA ZERR, 
SS DOLBY. E. BERTRANDI. 


VELLO. 
HERR FORMES. 
R. WEISS. 


M 
SIGNOR POLININI. 
SIGNOR BELLETTI. 


And 


Solo Performers 
.MR. SAINTON, 
mile to Her Ma ajesty. 


VIOLIN... 


SIGNOR PIATTI. 

SIGNOR : ROTTESINT. 

P TANOFORTE . HERR KUH 

At THE ORGAN, AXD CHorvus Master ......MR. STIMPSON. 
Conpucror, MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF Poa apg 
TUESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ELIJAH 
WEDNESDAY MOKNING- — — STUS, rar 
ppeneaeons Work.. sceccoes 


Pees 


IF YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lineoln’s Inn. Fee for search and sketch, 38. 6d., or postage 
stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Rings, &c. 88. 6d. ; Arms 
= Name on for ks, 1.18. Arms Painted, Empaled, and 
red for Banners, Flags, Needlework, &c. ‘Direct H. Satr, 
Taaas Inn Heraldic Office. —Heraupic Presses for Stamping 
Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &c. 158. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS—a Cuo!ce 
Coutection— Ancient and Modern, ON SALE at reduced 
prices s ; comprising the best Works of the most distinguished 
asters: among whom may be named Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, 
Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Rembrandt, Woollett, Strange, Sharp, 
Earlom, Browne, Dasterenal &ec. &c.’ The Prints are in fine con- 
dition, and have been se ected from the ¢ ~ ww ~ of Sir Mark 
Sykes, Lord aS ‘lesford, the Duke of Buckingham, & 

The 2nd Part of aNEW CATALOGUE will be forwarded on the 
receipt of two postage stamps; and they may also be had of the 
importers of English Books in “most of the cities of America and 

urope. 

GEORGE 4 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
* Established above 60 years. 








a 
MOTETT ei W 
RBATION * Se 


THURSDAY MOKNING Oratorio S MESSIAH Handet 
FRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio—SAMSON.. Handel 


ToEsDAY Evesixe—GRAND CONCERT, comqritag- 
OVER -eecnis Spoh 


U 
G ty FINALE.. 
OVERTURE 
WALPURGIS NIGHT 
—— FROM OPERAS, &e. 
EDNesDAY Eventine—GRAND CONCERT, ——r 
JUPITER SYMPHONY Moz 
OVERTURE 
FINALE... 
SELECTIONS FROM Les 
Truurspay Eventna— oaeeP peeprensnen comprising— 
GREAT CHORAL SYMPHONY on eethoven 
OVERTUKE . pa) Hérold 
SELECTIONS FROM Le Prophete. & 
GREEK MARCH & CHORUS (Stege of Cortnth).. Rossini. 


Puiwar\Evemme-A FULL DRESS BALL. 


Mendelssohn 


). ee 
Lorelay) . seseeee Mendelssohn 
OE $e 





ELESCOPES.—A Choice Selection of PORT- 
_— ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, suitable for Tour- 
ists, Yachting, Naval and Rivest rposes, may be inspected at 
the "Establishment of f BLAND & LONG, Opticians, Mathematical, 
Philosophical and Chemical Instrument Makers, No. 153, Fieer- 
STREET, Lonpow. Also Opera Glasses of superior quality with im- 
proved yee ; Educational Models, and every variety of 
Drawing Instruments, adapted to the requirements of Schools; 
pemetion Instruments of the best finish for Architects and 
Surveyors. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 

—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when elesed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35¢.; or sent through 
the post at 36.—The same Instrument, with an additional Ey e- 
piece (Huvgenian) to show Ssturn’s Ring and some of tlhe Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
Becle: 3l. 28.—To be had of the , Joum ls, Optician, 








O LECTURERS. —The Committee of 

RECEIVING PROSPECTUSES and THORNE SS code 
Ss 

to be delivered during the ensuing Beaso SBMS for LECTURE, 


City Reading Room & Li ions oseP ‘PLOWMAN, Secrejpry, 


1, St. Aldate’s-street, Oxford, 


O GENTLEMEN and PERSONS FOND 
ASTRONOMICAL and OPTICALSCIENCE.—A GENT « 
MAN, much devoted to these pursuits, is desirous iris oftanng a 





ASSISTANT, to whom instruction therein will be 


sufficient remuneration, for a term of two — 
to Mr. Gro. Cneaser, Meltham, near. Huddersfield. Apply Oy lett 


ils 
ak Sees NOTICE.—Dr. Crary 
daily at his residence. No iru wurgeens attr y Park aml 
ily at his residence, No. 
xan M0 2 p.M., by Parties wishiee $e ante _ de zu roped on 
ment without going toa Hydropathiec estab 





— 


METEOROLOGY. NEGRETTI & Za 
GRerTl & ZAMBKA bee t Infor Sete Deemer nde 





Public penerally that 
TENT 


@ position 

PA HERMOMETERS. which 1 are valunble see 

toall ees interested in Meteorolog mal bese 
Soe have now been in weetion. ae months at the 
Observatory, Greenwich, and have been highly spoken of by 
Astronomer Royal in hic Aumont Re “ei b: 
in his Quarterly Report ; and also 

bis Lecture delivered at the Society of A 

H.R.H. Prince Albert.—To be had of Dollowae St. 
yard; Horne, Thornthwaite & Co. New waate-street ; a 
Regent-street ; Watkins & Hill, bomen ay Casella, 23, Hed 23, Hatton: 


arden ; Bland & Long, 153, Fleet-street ; King & Coombs, 
bs atentees and In Fey nt 
Hatton-garden. 7 


seks Derby ; or of the 
mbra, 11, 
.—TO BE DISPOSED OP , OP, 3 
very superior COMPOUND |e pees vel MIcku. 


ICROSCOPE 
SCOPE, constructed on the same principle as th 
by Andrew ‘ned coarse and fo oe avestanen shine 
Polariscope Sta 
Eye-pieces, 1ineh and t inch Object Sian Price ca 
James Dospson, Manufacturing Optician (from An: 
45, Fore-street, Limehouse. 


AYA LL’S NEW DAGUERREOTYpE 

TRAIT GALLERY, 294, REGENT-STREET (come 

of of Argrleplace) MAYALL begs to announce that he hay 

ED the above PREMISES, in addition to his old-este 

plished American Gallery, 433, West Strand. He has now the finest 

light in London. All Portraits taken by = Mayall are guaran. 

teed permanent, and to stand the test of tim: and climate .—Un- 
deniable excellence, and charges modera’ 

INSTAN: 


NEW IODIZED COLLODION: 

TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & (CO, 
Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW 00L- 
LOD 10N, which produces pistarest in a fraction of a 
9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely b 

















etter than any os a and may be 
iodized to preduce any required degree of sensitive 

for developing in the open country.—Apparatus of all de descriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.— Pure Chemicals 


OOKS BOUGHT.—Libraries; and Collections 
of Books, Engravings, Drawings, and Works connected with 
Literature and the Fine Arts, PURCHASED for —3y 
and cleared without the slightest delay.—Address to 
Brock, 134, St. John-street~ road. 


LD BOOKS.—The AUGUST LIST of 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS is NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded Ctrgs) te to ye on receipt of Address, 
. B. Kevry, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


EADING FAMILIES are furnished with all 
the NEWEST ENGLISH and Lt hd WORKS for 
PERUSAL in Town or Country. Terms of Subscription on ap 
plication to Messrs. SAUNDERS & S OTLEY. Public Library, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; of whom ma y ‘be had 
MRS. JAMESON on the FEMALE CHARACTERS 4t 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 
“Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.”— Blackwood. 














LAMB'S CON DUIT-STREET. 
REE VOLUMES |F FOR ONE PENNY 
RE LENT to Non-su bert on ORDISH'S NEW 
LIBRARY PLAN, on which SOBSCR BERS are also sw 
with greater liberality than ever before attempted, a 
scription of 158. per annum securing the command of inn 00 sokume 
- “oe a w — inevery department of ror he Family 
ubscription of 31s. per annum affords sti r 
Prospectuses gratis, Tomas Orpieg, Librarian, a lambeter 
uit-stree 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be iad 
in succession from MU DIE’S SELECT LIBBARE 

Subscribers of One Guinea all First 

Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upw — For Prospe 

tuses apply to CuarLes Epwarp ee 510, New Oxford-stret, 

removed from 28, Upper King-street, B: oomsbury- square. 


MUDIE'S. SELECT LIBRARY. 
A 14, 1888, 
C E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SUR 
e PLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from ht: 
Library, and offered at ow prices for cash, will be forwarded 0 
application. It contain 
Albemarle’s Memoirs “of Hockinghem,S outs . coneses 
Walpole’s Travels in the Kast, 3 vole. 
Edwardes’s Year in the Punjab, ? vols. « 
Memoirs of Sarah M. Fuller, 3 vols... 
Gutzlatf’s Emperor of China 
A Faggot of French Sticks, 3 Lanne ane 
Lord Jeffrey’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 
Pridham’s Travels in Hungary... 
Borrow’s Lavengro, 3 vo! 
Martineau’s Eastern Life, ‘3 ‘vois. uncul.: 
Mitford’s Personal Recollections, 3 vols, 
Roebuck’s Whig Ministry, 2 vols. 
The Pastors in the Wilderness, 3 vols. 
Spencer's Travels in Turkey, 2 vols.... 
Stephen's Lectures on France, 2 vols, 
Life of Stothard. by Mrs. Bray . 
Darien. by Eliot Warburton, 3 vois. 
Ravenseliffe, by Mrs Marsh, 3 welt 
Mrs. Mathews, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 oe 
And many other Works of the present season. 
An early order will secure g: 


Cuantes Epwaap Movie, 610, New Oxford-stree™ 
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conducti 
re desi EEE = = = = 
LECTURER m0 LET, for 3, 7, 0r 14-Years, a SMALL HOUSE, E Oo N A Rk D- & PEIR c E, Now ready, 12mo. price 2s, cloth limp, 
N Tipit best part of ‘Sloame-street; opposite the Gardens. Kent, BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S E: ASY LESSONS on the TERRESTRIAL 

» Secrépry, ia Fixtures and Looking: 70. For A ope 3 inquire Th Boston Book Trade Sales take place ree in June GLOBE. 

oi Hose Beckiages, Fortean steel) = a Sales of Bok or terry p dg ~ ty ts 1 Digg ~d Whittaker & E Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
r te 
FOND Lo —— N = a TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 2 
ie J onVARE J tee is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- O GENTLEMEN ABOUT T oO PU BLISH. HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
mises are the most extensive in London, —Authors desirous of having their Works brought out under s 

' ue ere ok ae a of so Copertoticn of goods | every advantage that economy in the Printing, combined with AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

PPLY dy Letiay wit manufactures, Dinner Services at ‘ ney, in the F P be h ig Revestment, ann, bentow ere spquested Se eneetaeenin neil ctteteatnet: with 

a€ 0 apply to Messrs. Hore 0., Printers and Publishers, * Courier »-HO c y. A it OF. 
ean four Guineas each. h Oxfor aynear Hyde Park. me fy Ale ‘Times’ Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, — eantliosd NDLEY,) 
Cuarusy i who ss Books, ca pe ets and cormons. mS ay first style, Of Saturday, August 7, contains Articles on 
' Q rges; while their Publishing arrange- 
Pant neat gues by Auction. ments ae yw to hone the interest of all Works intrusted — j Sangesialion of, by} jand oo Mr. Smait 
| ¢ 


worery and Lilerary Curiosities of T. PURLAND, Esq. 
: (leaving England). 


| to their charge. \llamanda cathartica | oe Mr. Forsyth’s new (with 
Bees engraving) 
Berberis Darwinii, by Mr. Er- | Mauure, liquid 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 





























Le . . 
aon & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- “ Mel oo, ts les nals 
t s ZAM. y, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great | SA Giak IRST,And SECOND CLASS RETURN TICKETS at | ,ipgton | Mildew. wheat; by Mr. Graham 
esers; NEs Propertyiiy. on Pup? Y, August 20, an EXTEN- Station f ll . h | Books reviewed : * Unger on the} Mushrooms, poisonous 
2 oe be tneniON of CURLOUS BOOKS—Collections for | Hiation for all Stations on the Great Western Kailway, such | “V etableKingdom'— Baker’s| Northamptoushire, Baker's Es- 
Sle he Histories of Public Exhibitions, of celebrated Individuals, == than» Essay on Horthamptonshire | say on Farming in 
and Productions of Art— Fairs, Public Gardens, Farming,’ &c. & Pwonies, to hybridise 
+ wad Places of Resort, the London Theatres, Museums, and Public UMMER EXCURSIONS. Calendar, ++ Peaches, large American 
nen of eee Shop Bills, Curious Broadsides, and other INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, Calendar, Horticultural Pipes, gutta percha 
rstrar-Genent Prints, Portraits, for general I Illustration, many having Wirn Compensation PoR Personat Ixsury, Cape of ‘Good Hope, Simon's) Potato erop, returns respecting 
Eq. PRS, in ees will oman on oe al BY RAILWAY ACCIDENT, College Cirencester Agricultural,| land, and 8 Bo tland “2 
Pant aa During an Excursion or Srxoie Journey by Railway. Sessional examination in Che- Pots ato dis ~ 
‘ Churebs mistry at | eviews, m janeous 
Rens ee aes RAILWAY PASSENGERS" ASSURANCE. COMPANY, | Ps. returns pespocting the ap-| Salo «. weeds, by ir. Seow 
ombe, R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House a aber ~ ~te eotllyg earance of,in England, Scot- Silkworms, causes of failure in 
y may be obtained at almost all the principal Railway Stations. and, and Ireland rearing of, in the United King- 
m Nee t 1m, Flecb-strevt, om FRIDAY, 2th, and SATUR To INSURE 1,000. in a First-l fad. | Drinks, receipts for coolin 
NEE om ana iis, the LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN, including Kings Menu: a . me Si a on Pagans E helchers. be Sir. Newton Spinach, Lincolnshire 
ED OR ee a aector eoerertoee a aay ae = dot in Thirds Ade | Farm. "r. Mecht, annual ga-| Stlphar, mk of by Str Whalley 
TIC Micke [ wAThis India proofs Border’ Antiquities, 2 vols. India proofs | EXCURSION or DOUBLE JOURNEY TICKETS at Double = i a \ 4 Temperature, bigh | 
) ‘jews in ia, plates coloured— N ormand’s Paralle'! 7 “ ™ 
manufactures i in Australia, plates coloured—N d's Parallel the above Rates. Flowers, variegation of, b; M.| Vegetable Kingdom, Unger’s In 
Sliding d ortraits of Eminent Conservatives and States- | PERIODICAL TICKETS, which give the Holder the option of Vilmorin eg y _quiry into the Histo! tory of 
Cabiaet at vols. —Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster—Cooke’sThames, poor pacers, bee any class Carriage, on any Railway, are.also issued, Fruit, to bottle es, out- 
131. =— oe! t’s History of Essex, 2 vols.— Daniel's and may be had (with Prospectuses containing particulars of the | » » , Ww oon te, by Mr. 
wo Be: Fuchsia, gracilis, by Mr. Whale ater Lily, whi by Paul 
ndrew Rafal vols.— Watte’s Views of Gentleman's Seats, mor.— Rates) of the ony | Agents, and at the Company's Offices, | Guano. adulte rated, by Mr.| Weeds an ‘salt, by Mr. Brown 
yo and Mant’s = 3 vols-—Berry’s Encyclopedia of He- 3, Old Broad-street, London, aides ae y 4 eka’ (Mr.) nursery, noticed 
prea oy wore] Sse med Engi- | WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Horticultural Society’s new! Wheat, word in season 
REOTYPE serand Architect's Journal avater's Physiognomy, | a r schedule | Wheat. pando ame by Mr. 
REET | jwla—Wahlen, Moeurs, Usages et Costumes de tous les Saphes PARLOUR LIBRARY—AUGUST, Vol. LXXX., price ls. 6d, Incubators, artificial, by ar. | Marshall 
ce that Deke, fe Ree Ace tutroduction to the Beripturcs. i vols -Broway | H EIDELBERG. By G. P. R. James. Newto Wheat, mildew, by Mr. Graham 
) old-este- nl a Also, by the same Author, in this popular Series :— 
ees (MEE Be cect be ee Pita, | ssenny Masterton a The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
all —— John Marston Hall. One in a Thousand. Gazette oe _ ye to ~¥ above, “with returge from 
om i Brigand. Mark-lane, Smithfield, an iverpool prices, with returns from 
To Emigrants and Others. Seman Genes e,, the Potato. Hop, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, and Seed Markets, 
I R. L, A. LEWIS will have SALES by AUC- Philip Augustus. Gowrie. and a complete Newspaper, witha condensed account oj all the trans- 
: INSTA: TION of Libraries, § Small Parcels of Books, Prints, Pic- | Charles Tyrrell. - actions of the week. 
cit NEW Ott Property cenit in on the previous, eatarday wil’ Deeertain | Darnley. Mor a Brustein ORDER of any Newsvender.—OPPICE for Advertise. 
a second, Prise HM j be sold (if required) in oe following week. ons about to Castelneau. King’s Highway. ments, 5, Upper W ellinaton-street, +t, Covent-garden, London. 
r, and may be or Executors wishing to realize, will find this the most | Simms & M* Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and Belfast. | — —— ——__—— — 
pasa. Comenap market to obtain a sure Sale and fair prices. Sold at all the Railway Stations. Price ‘ed., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution among Cottage, 
Y Geserietions Tenantry, delivered anywhere i in London, on a Post-office order 
€ Chemicals ae “ . peing one 8 a tae ee cae M oe e “the Office of 
q ropose > y y the Gardeners’ Chronic n consequence of the new postal 
Collections P ed Subseription List for conten ung the Publication of artangemnents, parties in the country who desire it can have 
jounectal wilt LI EBIC — Oy pest; six stamps, .: addition to the om? of on 
nmediate cash, y numbers, will pass 10 copies free by po: he cost of a single 
a8 to Groner A N D KOPP S copy, free by post, is 7d. 
JHE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF 
‘List¢ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY,| 1°" “Gsnory orteations 


By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, 


oe AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES, Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 72,000 have 




















ned with all . already been sold. 
WORKS for PHYSICS MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY InpEX oF THE ConTENTS:— 
cription on ap- ? > ? 
ublie Library, INCLUDING THE African Lilies Gentianella Etating 
gapanthus Gilias 4 ums 
CTERS ot APPLICATIONS of CHEMISTRY to PHARMACY, the ARTS, and MANUFACTURES. | Aucmones — nae 
sng oa sennnmnnnnnnnnnnnnns APPS, ray | Presing 
From the Earl of Rosse’s Anniversary Address to the Royal Society, November, 1850 :— — —"" \* — _ 
IT-ST REET. “Since our last meetin ‘ E Herbaceous Peren- | Pyracantha 
9, the first volumes of Liebig and Kopp's very interesting ‘ Annual Report on the Progress of : 
oe Ounistry and the Allied Sciences* have issued from the press. Full and complete as to Chemistry, it is a very excellent index ble ety Heliotrope to 
e also su oe recent papers on Physical Science in the periodicals, and supplies that kind of information 80 useful to a man who, | Books, list of, for Cot-| Hollyhocks | Bespbe rries 
a. loo ean {uly oteupied with one engrossing pursuit, is anxious to know something of what is passing around him.” Hoel aise Rockew. 
f 30,000 volumes orse- €' 
. The Family —— Borecole {yacinths Roses 
ter Box “8 pings Hydrangeas Rue 
7, Lamb's This Work was commenced with the hope that a circulation might be obtained for it by the ordinary | Bree Y8soP Rustic Vases 
node of steeer Sprouts ndian Cress See, 
xe of publication sufficient to secure the Publishers from loss, This expectation, after a trial of three | Budding ris Salvias 
‘lumes, has been disappointed. bab —— ‘oa - * 
Yabb ze i 
nay be ket Toensure the continuance of a Work so important to all engaged in the pursuit of Scientific Chemistry, Cactus - Lagesing Srariet Runner 
" the Publishers will now endeavour to carry on the Publication by means of an Annual Subscription. With | Californian Annuals iph i wy 
— For Prospee this view, they propose the following plan :— Campanulas ,ettuce Sea Daisy or Thrif 
Oxford-stret, Ist, E Ss hen reneens poe os oo, 
4 ve arrots 40! 01 ELEC! 
quare. very Subscriber of 1/. 1s. per annum to be entitled to the volume of the Report for the year for | Cartots | Lyehnis, Double [Select Vegetables 
which he pays his Subscription. Celery Marigold and Fruit 
ee UR » As soon as 350 Subscribers are obtained, the volume to be put to press, each new volume being ee oo 
jrawn from his published as soon as possible after the appearance of the original in Germany. China Roses | Marvelof Pera = Soups 
ded oo ard. Such Subscribers as do not possess the three volumes already published, to be supplied with them | “Chinese | mums = Fir 


Sesu~ 1: = 
PEPMSCSMSSSeSeFZSCoooPR 





for 2/., the original price being 20. 13s. 


W bs cate Editors of the last volume of the English Report have kindly consented to edit the future volumes of 


“Te following Letter from Prorrsson Grawam will render unnecessary anything further from the Publishers in 


ndation of the Work :— 


“Gay 
Whlication of th 
r 


“ University College, London, July 13, 1852. 
TLEMEN, —I beg to express my feelings of obligation to you for the great exertions which you have made in the 
@ ‘ ANNUAL Report OF CHEMISTRY,’ a Work of the highest value to all interested in the progress of the 


r our English Edition has been everything that could be desired in point of careful editing, accuracy, and even 
Ping of printing. The original Report is the truit of a combination of the proper acquirements on the part of its 


» uch as 
S Translation 
of the friends of Chemistry should be made to avert. 


“Messrs. Taylor, Walton & Maberly, London.” 


I believe, has never before been brought to bear upon such an undertaking. The discontinuance of 
should, therefore, look upon as a serious loss to the Science of the country, which every effurt on the 


“ T remain, dear Sirs, your ea Servant, 


THOMAS "GRAHAM, “a 


Gentlemen willing to support. the undertaking, are requested to send their Names to the undersigned 


before August 31, 1852. 


%, Upper Gower-stteet, London, July, 1852. 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY. 





Chives 

Clarkias 

Clemetis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 

Currant: 

Dahlias 

Daisies 

Dog’s-tooth Violets 
Sxhibitions, pre- 
paring articles for 

F pred as protection 


uit 
F ruit Cookery 
F uchsias 


Mignonette 
Mint 


Mushroom 
Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera bifrons 
Onions 
Pwonies 
Parsnip 
Parsley 
Peaches 
Pea-haulm 
ears 
Peas 
?elargoniums 
Perennials 
Persian Lris 





|Spur Pruning 
Ste 


\Stocks 

'Straw berries 

|Summer Savory 

| Sweet Williams 

|\Thorn Hedges 

/Thyme 

Tigridia Pavonia 

|Transplanting 

Tree lifting 

Tulips 

Turnips 

Vegetable Cookery 

Venus’s Looking 
glass 

yarcanes 


lvin rinian Stocks 
allflowers 

Willows 

Zinnias 


T!lustrated with several Woodcuts. 
Fybttsned be 4 J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent~ 


gacden, 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
MICHAELMAS aataptaiaites 
Just published, price 2s. 
MANUAL of PLANE ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 
By the Rey. J. A. GALBRAITH, A.M 
Fellow and 7 Trinity College. "Dublin, 
And the Rev. AUGHTON, A.M, 
Fellow and ator Trinity College, Dublin. 


Latel; published, by the same Autho: 
I. MANUAL of MECHANICS. 1 vol. Price 2s. 


II. MANUALof ARITHMETIC. 1 vol. Price 2s. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall ‘e Co. 4, Stationers hall-court. 


URRAY’S RAILWAY READING: 
a Series of uA wh of Souxp Ixyrormation and INNocENT 
Amusement, to be published occasionally, printed in large Read- 
able Type, varying in size and price, and suited for ALL CLASSES OF 


READERS. 
This Day, 
THE ART OF DINING; or, Gastronomy 
and GASTRONOMERS, 1s. 6d. 
Already Published, 
MUSIC, AND DRESS. 1s. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 5s. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 2s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM ‘“* THE TIMES.” 4s. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 1s. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE—AND THE ROAD. 2s. 
GIFFARD'S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 2s. 6d. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF SOP. 2s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT'S VISIT TO NEPAUL,. 2s. 6d. 
NIMROD ON THE TURF. ls. 6d. 
To be followed by 
HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD'S EMIGRANT. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MUEBBAY’'S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


Now ready, with New Travelling Map, post 8vo. 58. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM 
AND THE RHINE. 


_Alsy, just ready, a New Edition, with Map, post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 
LAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 


The following may also be had, 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, HOLLAND, &e. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 


FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 
FOR SPAIN. 

FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME, 
FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 
FOR EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, 











HANDBOOK 
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HANDBOOK 
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HANDBOOK 
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HANDBOOK 
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AND 


FOR RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
OF MODERN LONDON. 

FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
For Advanced Students. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. 2nd edition. Thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. With 500 Woodcuts, Medium 8yo. 428. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. With 500 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
Medium svo. 5l. 15s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
Seas. With Woodcuts. Parts1—3. Medium 8yo. 4s. 


> Encyclopedia of the classic ages such as no country yet 

can boast. “An undertaking honourable to all concerned in it, and 

Pe ing eager support from every lover and student of the elas- 
eaminer. 


For the Higher Forms. 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 
oar. BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and 
‘Abridged from the Larger Works. 8vo. 2le. 
“ A rare specimen of Jaborious lation, skilful d 
tion, and typographical compression, with perfect legibility. Itis 
a book that should be in the hands of every classical student, and 
on the shelves of every library where the more elaborate works on 
which it is based are not required.” — Spectator. 





For Young Persons. 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


of BLOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Abridged 
from the Larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN el ITIES. — frum the Larger Work. 
With 200 Woodcuts, Crownsvo. 108. 6d. 

“This abridgment, undertaken at the suggestion of the head 
master of one of our great public schools, admirably supplies a 
long-felt want—that of a single volume of portable size, ym = 
in an alphabetical form, the results of the labours of m 
scholars. The woodcuts are as useful as they are ornamental, aad 
leave little or nothing to be desired.”— English Journal of Education. 

John Murray, Albemarie-street ; and Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 
Gower-street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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es 
Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS. 3y.8vo. With fine Portraits. 42s. 
“A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in per- 
sonal anecdote. Asa history of personal adventure none can be 
found more interesting than this ‘ Life of Marie de Medicis.” As 
Queen, as Regent, and as Exile, her character is faithfully and 
vividly drawn by Miss Series and nowhere can a more intimate 
ith the Principal | events and leading 
personages of the first half of ie 17th century.”—Morning Post. 


Il. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. Embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 4/. 4s. bound. 
“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
history of England who has not studied this truly national work.” 
Morning Herald. 


III. 

LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND, By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Vol. lV. 
Comprising the Life of Margaret Tudor, Daughter of 
Henry VIL and Consort of James LV. of Scotland, &c. 
10s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 

“The story of Margaret Tudor is one of great interest, being 
mixed up with many memorable events both of English and Scot- 


tish history. The narrative has been prepared with the author’s 
usual diligence of research and clearness of arrangement.” 


Literary Gazette. 





Iv. 


Col. LANDMANN’S ADVEN- 
TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


“Colonel Landmann’s work is written in an unaffected spirit, 
and contains matter of agreeable and lively interest. Several cha- 
racteristic and interesting anecdotes are told of George II1., and 
Prince Edward, father of Her Majesty, ee "— Literary Gazette. 

“ A book full ‘of adventure and anecdote.”—Globe. 

“ Very readable and amusing volumes.”—Daily News. 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 vy. 21s. 


“Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches of America are of a striking 
character and permanent value. His volumes convey a just im- 
pression of the United States, a fair and candid view of their 
society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that 
the effect of their rusal on the public here must be considerable. 
They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures 
of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting.” 

Sunday Tiives. 


Vi. 
FIVE YEARS at NEPAUL. By 


Capt. THOMAS SMITII. 2 vols. 2is. 


“A most complete and graphic delineation of Nepaul and 
Nepaulese affairs."—John Bu 


vil. 

ADVENTURES of a SOLDIER, 
Writtey by HimsELr. Being the MEMOIRS of ED- 
WARD COSTELLO, of the Ritle Brigade, late Captain 
in the British Legion. Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
3s. 6d. bound, 


“An _ excellent book of its class. 
soldier’s life.”—Atheneeum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
The BELLE of the VILLAGE. 


By the Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


Il. 
HELEN TALBOT. 


PENNEFATHER. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs.Grey, 
Author of ‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’ &c. 3 v. 
“ Equal to any former novel of its author.”—Athencewm. 


Iv. 
AMY PAUL: a Tale. 2 v. 


“ A remarkably well-told tale of powerful interest. The author's 
style is i a and appropriate. the characters are 
well drawn and well grouped, and the interest of the tale is sus- 
tained Geroughouk pie al Post. 


A true and vivid picture of a 


By Miss 


(Just ready.) 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 3v. 


“This novel yields to none in the deep interest it excites in the 
reader’s mind.”—John Bull. 

“ A charming tale of fashionable life and tender passions: It is 
—— interesting as a highly romantic history of the aftec- 
tions, and an exceedingly brilliant series of fashionable wee 
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~~ FoNDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1852, 
REVIEWS 


ife and Times of Dante Alighieri. B 
fe 1 Cesare Balbo. Translated from as 
Italian by F. J. Bunbury. 2 vols. Bentley. 
book now translated by Mrs. Bunbu 
yas published at Florence twelve years ago. tt 
yas up to that time the most considerable at- 
tempt made to illustrate the incidents in Dante’s 
life, and the productions of his genius, by the 
light of contemporary history, with indications 
fund in his own writings. Since then it has 
not, so far as we know, been superseded by any 
better work on the same plan,—the only one 
by which a right understanding of the character 
and fortunes of the great Florentine can be 
uired. That Count Balbo has entirel 
fulfilled this design cannot, indeed, be asserted. 
His diligence in collecting and applying histo- 
rical data is exemplary; he is thoroughly conver- 
ant with all the poet’s writings—and is not 
wanting in reverent. admiration of his genius. 
But his opinions on some points of the first im- 
ce in respect to Dante’s character, for- 
tunes, and political faith are too strongly op- 
posed to those of his hero to allow of his being 
fairly viewed in those aspects which of all 
others require a clear and impartial regard. 
Whether the biographer’s allegiance to the 
Papal See, as the source of light and national 
life for Italy, bespeak a narrow capacity, or 
result from a sagacious reading of past and 
ent, is a question that need not be saa 
= However it may be answered, it is evi- 
dent that such a position necessarily places him 
othe most important occasions—indeed, one 
may say throughout the whole period of Dante’s 
highest poetic developement—in the attitude of 
acensor and opponent of the convictions which 
were part of the very life of his mighty poem. 
A biographer standing in this relation to his 
hero must inevitably fall short of the requi- 
sitions of his task; and is apt to underrate 
and cavil in those places where sympathy and 
candid insight are above all others essential. 
This circumstance impairs the value of the 
Count Balbo’s work for all,—but especially for 
common readers. The element of contradiction 
%0 far pervades his descriptions both of the 
times and of the poet, that it would be a task of 
some difficulty for those most familiar with the 
perplexities of the story to trace out and correct 
all the deviations caused by this bias. Those 
who are so introduced to the scene and to its 
main actors without the previous knowledge 
required to test and rectify the result, would be 
apt to gain an imperfect, often a false, idea of 
the author of the Divine Comedy. 

It may, therefore, be as well to devote some 
attention to this quality of the biographer’s 
performance, as shown in points of conspicuous 
moment. It must be premised, that the root of 
his difference with Dante is the old quarrel 
between Popes and Emperors. The poet turned 
his eyes towards the latter as rightly inheriting 
the sovereignty of Italy, [see De Monarchid, 

II.],—and as the only power authorized or 
ible to control the factions by which she was 
‘om asunder ; which factions the Popes fostered 
wut of secular ambition and covetousness of 
vealth, — therein departing from their only 
Proper or pastoral office :— 

—— who should to things divine be given, 
And let Augustus in his saddle sit. 
Purg. Canto 6, Wright's Translation. 
The grounds of this conviction it is not neces- 
to discuss. The important thing in respect 
Dante is, that it was a sincere, religious, and 
patriotic faith,—as far as possible removed 
tither from indifference to his country’s liberties 





former, it will suffice to note what he meant by 
that “universal monarchy” of the Emperors for 
which he contended. * It does not,” he main- 
tains in the treatise already quoted (De 
Monarchid), “exclude sbunbeipel laws, nor 
kingdoms, nor customs of different climates.”’ 
These were to be protected, not overthrown, by 
the monarchy whose revival he desired. He 
had learned to his cost that liberty or justice of 
any kind was impossible amidst the selfish and 
cruel feuds within and without the petty states 
or “ republics” of his day :—and he longed for 
a supreme influence, wisely and religiously 
exerted, to quell their anarchy, while fostering 
their essential liberties. As to the Church, 
so far as its religious office was concerned, he 
regarded it with the deepest veneration. This 
Balbo himself readily admits: it would, indeed, 
be absurd to deny it in the presence of the 
abundant proofs of this feeling throughout the 
‘Divina Commedia.’ The secular aims, the 
greedy avarice, the nepotism, the shameful 
vices of the Popes whom he accuses—and he 
assailed none but wicked Popes—were all the 
more hateful to him because they polluted 
the sanctity of the Church, while they inflamed 
the discords of his country. Such were the 
views which have caused him to be ranked as 
a partizan of the Ghibellines, although he re- 
pudiated—and it may be said with high reason— 
the charge of party—declaring that “rectitude,” 
[see this passage in the treatise, ‘ De Vulgari 
Eloquio’}—meaning inexorable justice — was 
his sole guide.— [See also a notable speech given 
to Justinian in the ‘ Paradiso’ (canto 6.) 

This ’gainst the public banner doth array 

The yellow lilies [France] ; this a partisan [@hibelline] 

Would make it; which most wrong, ’tis hard to say :— 

Let, let the Ghibellines pursue their arts 

Beneath some other ensign : for accursed 

Is he who it and equity disparts. 

Wright's Translation.) 

In total opposition to Dante’s views, the 
Count sees in the Popes the only true defenders 
of Italian independence; and would fain re- 
present them as the safeguard against the 
factions that subjected her to foreign intrusion.— 

“ As regards Italy, [he says,] I believe she owes 

the freedom of her Commons to the Papal power, 
which was more especially national. * * I can easily 
believe that the Popes prevented not only Italy, as 
Macchiavelli says, but also Germany from being 
united into one great kingdom: but I believe this 
to have been a great blessing to Italy during those 
ages when her king would have been a foreign 
emperor.” 
And with a confidence which will surprise those 
who are versed in the history of the ninth and 
tenth, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, he 
adds :— 

“When I consider the different Popes in suc- 
cession, my heart is filled with gratitude to that Pro- 
vidence who bestowed them as a universal benefit to 
Christianity, and more especially to Italy, who was 
the first-born of civilization, only by having been the 
abode and theme of the chief promoters and founders 
of it.” 

Now, as regards the attitude of Dante towards 
the Papacy of his day—which is the sole matter 
in question here—it will be enough to observe 
what Balbo himself is constrained to say of 
the objects of the poet’s sublime indignation. 
Nicolas the Third, who reigned during Dante’s 
youth, [see his place in the ‘ Inferno,’ canto 19, } 
—“ favoured his relations to such a degree, that 
it may even be said he first introduced nepotism, 
a vice which lasted for many centuries.” Boni- 
face the Eighth who, following shortly after- 
wards, extruded the feeble Celestin the Fifth, 
“ che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” whom he 
“ sterweste threw into prison and left to die,” — 
‘ascended the Papalthrone suspected of intrigue, 
party spirit, and simony ;”"—and the Count goes 





from impiety to the Church. “As to the 


Pope—the most constant object of Dante’s in- 
vective. That historian, after describing his 
resolution, magnificence, and learning, adds, 
that he was “wanting in humility,—full of 
ambition and pride,—loved by few,—hated by 
many,—and feared by all,—unwearied in ag- 
grandizing and enriching his relations, and in 
accumulating riches by no very laudable means, 
—a man full of worldly thoughts,” &c. &c. After 
this wicked pontiff, deceived by the foreign in- 
struments he had brought into Italy, (of which 
more presently) had died,—as his predecessor 
foretold “like a dog,” maddened by the recoil 
of his own iniquities—which Balbo strangely 
calls his “‘murder,’’"—there came Benedict the 
Eleventh, a good and impartial man,—‘ who 
never was attacked by our poet ;” but he died— 
poisoned—after a short reign, in 1304: and to 
his vacant throne was raised, by an election 
wholly under French influence—which Balbo 
allows to have been “one of the most scandalous 
that was ever witnessed” —that greedy Gascon, 
Bertrand de Got, who, as Clement the Fifth, 
transported the See to Avignon. To him suc- 
ceeded, in 1316, Jean of Cahors—John the 
Twenty-second, notorious in history for his 
avarice and other vices,—a pontiff who was 
accused of heresy, even during his lifetime. 
He died, universally detested and despised, in 
1334,—having survived Dante twelve years. 
Such were the tenants of the Papal See whom 
Balbo insinuates a charge against him for de- 
nouncing; as though political partisanship, and 
not the righteous indignation of a severe and 
virtuous mind at flagrant iniquity “in the seat 
of Christ,” had been his only motive. Let us 
next turn to the other side of this accusation, 
grounded on the alleged anti-national character 
of Dante’s longings for the advent of some 
virtuous Emperor to redeem Italy from the mis- 
chiefs and scandal of such unchristian rulers, 
On their behalf is advanced the assumption, 
that theirs was the national influence,—that 
they alone were entirely Italian, and guiltless of 
inviting foreign interference. Never was there 
an assumption more false than this, as regards 
the period in question,—or, indeed, any subse- 
quent one of long duration. The Popes would 
gladly have had Italy to themselves, no doubt; 
but they never scrupled to call in the foreigner 
in support of their own ambition. It was Boni- 
face who brought upon Italy the curse of a 
French invasion, as early as 1301 ; when Charles 
de Valois, brother of Philippe Le Bel, was in- 
vited to come in and “act the peace-maker in 
Tuscany.” The character of this “ pacifica- 
tion” we shall not stay to describe: it is branded 
on the pages of history,—the prelude to a long 
series of evils which the same foreign influence 
continued to inflict on Italy down to the end of 
the sixteenth century, if not longer. With the 
removal of the See to Avignon—which took 
place in the fourth year of Dante’s exile, and 
lasted throughout the rest of his life—it is 
needless to say that the Papal influence became 
entirely foreign and French. The idea of re- 
presenting his detestation of this—an element 
alien to Italy, in a sense quite different from 
that which had the unquestioned title of the 
‘*Roman empire’’—as a preference of foreign 
as opposed to national interests, is simply 
preposterous. He regarded the Emperor as 
an Italian sovereign, the heir of the Caesars of 
Rome,—and desired his coming as the restorer 
of peace and power to his beloved country. 
Those who occupied its petty thrones he re- 
garded—and not unjustly—as her enemies. 
Whether his views were right or not, his motive 
was undoubtedly in a high sense national and 
patriotic :—a sense far higher than the wretched 
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sacrifice the liberties of Italy if by so doing 
they could obtain any separate advantage. 

This view, we repeat,.is independent of the 
rectitude or error of Dante’s expectations from 
Imperial interference. On this point opinions 
may differ: some will believe that the coming 
of Henry of Luxemburg, wise and virtuous 
as he was, might, but for his untimely death, 
have given peace to Italy; and that he would 
have left her municipal liberties intact,—or all 
ithe stronger, it may be, by the depression of 
factious nobles and citizens, in whose strife they 
perished. Others, denying any such proba- 
bility, may regard the poet's faith in its accom- 
plishment as a fond imagination. But that it 
was in him a sincere and generous conviction, 
prejudice alone can deny. That the party 
against him, with its bloody feuds within and 
French intrigues without, can be preferred to 
his at that time, on the ground of repugnance 
to foreign tyranny, is simply forbidden by plain 
historic fact. And in judging Dante’s opinions, 
we must take the grounds on which he stood, the 
circumstances he saw and had to deal with, as 
the basis of any conclusions respecting them. 
Viewed through the medium of later disputes, 
they are apt to be distorted or mistaken, as 
Count Balbo has shown. 

The effect of this misunderstanding has been 
to pervert his idea of the Divine Comedy; and 
to represent the period of the noblest develope- 
ment of Dante’s genius, mind and character, as 
a season of morbid excitement. According to 
him, it was in Dante’s later Florentine period, 
while he acted the part of a good citizen in the 
more liberal of the two domestic factions,—both 
nominally Guelf,—that his mind was most truly 
balanced and his disposition the best. It may 


be.observed, in passing, that this period was an 


entire blank in his poetical career. After his 


exile, says the biographer, disappointment and | 


resentful sorrow warped him into ruggedness; 
his genius, though its flame may have been 
brightened by the gusts of adverse fortune, 
burned with a lurid flame: to inflict vengeance 
on those who had injured him, was now the 
main impulse that urged on the Divine Poem,— 
‘* quel poema sacro al quale ha posto mano e 
cielo e terra,’’—the origin of which, with a cer- 
tain inconsistency, but more nearly to the truth, 
is in another place declared to have been love, 
—the love of Beatrice, both terrene and celes- 
tial,—e cieloe terra! Accordingly, as his hopes 
declined and his temper grew more morose, his 
severity became fiercer, and vindictive sentences 
on his personal enemies, and on all of their 
party, confided to his immortal poem, became 
the chief burden of his song. 

This will by no means satisfy candid and judi- 
cious readers of the Divine Comedy. They will 
find at an early stage of their survey that the 

em can in nowise be explained on any such 

ypothesis. In the devout and tender feeling 
which pervades the entire work, and is present 
in its sternest passages,—in the deep earnestness 
of an inspiration which seems like the breath 
from asupernal region,—there will be recognized 
principles of life far too high and pure to serve 
as the mere agents of personal hatred. And it 
will soon appear amazing that any one familiar 
with the entire poem should describe its awful 
sentences as the partial sallies of impotent 
revenge. The rigorous sternness of the poet 
towards all that seemed to him base or bad 
has indeed been found grievous by many of the 
soft spirits of our times. On this feature of his 
character we shall not here dilate, as it is not 
material to the inquiry to express a decided 
opinion concerning it. But what it is directly 
to the purpose to remark and assert, is, the severe 
impartiality which pervades all parts of the 
poem. Whether Dante's ethical scale were just 


or unjust, it is perfectly clear to us that he ap- 
plied it with a profound and religious sense of 
its. authority, and without favour to.“ party,” or 
any conscious deviation, whether to left or to 
right, from personal leanings. The evidences 
of his strictness in passing equal sentence on 
whatsoever he deemed guilt, in friend or in foe, 
abound in the poem. ‘A few only that will be 
understood without long explanation may be 
recorded here. Among the sufferers in the 
Inferno—upon the theory above cited—there 
ought to be none but Dante’s enemies, or men 
of the opposite party. But there we find his 
beloved tutor, Brunetto Latini,—Cavalcanti, the 
father of his dearest friend Guido,—and hisown 
relation, Geri del Bello. Of political characters, 
not the Guelfs only are there, but a Farinata 
degli Uberti, “the great Ghibelline of the pre- 
ceding century.” The Emperor Frederick the 
Second himself burns in the sixth circle among 
the arch-heretics ; and a ring below him, nearer 
to the centre of hell, his famous chancellor, Pier 





de la Vigne, whom Dante introduces in terms 
| that Balbo allows to prove “that the Ghi- 
| belline poet was not necessarily a worship- 
| per of the idols of his party.” Similar .evi- 
| dence may be found in the names and stories 
|of those who are found in Purgatory as in 
| course of progress towards abetter life. The 
|noble scene of his own humiliation and peni- 
tence for confessed errors in the ‘ Purgatorio’ 
| (cantos 30 and 31), might of itself suffice 
| to attest the spirit in which he addressed him- 
self to the “sacred poem,”’—a spirit how far 
above the mere fretfulness and rancour of a 
foiled partisan! Let it be added, finally, that 
the first division of the work, to which the 
harshest passages naturally belong, was written 
in days when there was still a hope of return 
to Florence :—that the Purgatory and Paradise, 
the tone of which is ever rising, as becomes the 
subject, through greater serenity and joyfulness 
to the rapture of its radiant close,—were fruits 
of his later exile, when hope had utterly gone 
out, and his resentments, if ever, must have 
fatally embittered the flow of his genius. The 
hypothesis, we say, is totally untenable; and 
none who view the Divine Comedy through such 
a perturbed medium will ever rightly feel or 
understand it. 

We have purposely. dwelt on this side of 
Balbo’s work, because it seemed to be the most 
useful office we could perform to those who are 
about to read it here in a translation which 
deserves to be widely known. In doing 
this, having an eye to the general English 
public, care has been taken to select such evi- 
dences only as may be found within or appended 
to the text itself,—so that it will not be neces- 
sary, for the comprehension of what has been 
advanced, to resort to other assistance. It 
would have been for the critic a pleasanter 
task to dwell on the biographic incidents,—to 
pursue the sweet current of the love that hal- 
lowed the life of the poet and beautifies his 
song,—to note the origin, the dates and qual- 
ities of his successive productions,—to describe 
the pathetic tale of his exile, wanderings and 
death; — all which are here discussed or 
related — often with eloquence and true feel- 
ing. But these contents of the book will make 
their own way with ingenuous minds,—and 
may, therefore, be passed over with a mark of 
general approbation. The intelligent reader, 
warned of the biographer’s leaning, will enjoy, 
with due caution, the skill, diligence, and sen- 
sibility displayed in his pages,—all the more 
if he refuses to be misled, by an ultramontane 
bias, into thinking of the great poet less worthily 
than he deserves. 

The translation is fairly done :—and the addi- 
tion of notes from Sismondi, Napier, and some 








of our English commentators on the Dis: 
Comedy, where these seemed needful, prove tha: 
Mrs. Bunbury has been,anxious to do justice t, 
her author. She has, perhaps, by following big 
text too confidently, been misled:into error in he 
version of a p' e from Boceaecio’s “Life 
Dante,’—where the ‘aforesaid Alighieri” 
nominato, the poet’s father, then an old 4 
—is presented as “‘the young Alighieri”: jy, 
this and .other occasional «slips of the Pen, or 
defects in verbal .elegance, are but jj 
blemishes in a book which will generally}, 
found well and pleasantly written. The Many 
passages quoted by Balbo from the ‘Divin, 
Commedia’ are given by Mrs. Bunbury in 
Wright’s version :—those from the minor 

in unrhymed translations by ‘Mr. Lyell. q, 
English is, therefore, so far inferior to the Italig 
Life, as these interpreters fall short—howf, 
short !—of the original author. But this wasn. 
evitable,—and must not, therefore, be counted 
against the English book. The specimens of 
Dante’s poetry, as they stand there, retaine 

of their original life.and power to invite 

of those who may thus meet with him ford 
first time to crave a nearer and better acquain. 
tance with one of the Immortals, 





Ivar ; or, the Skjuts-Boy. By Emilie Cail, 
Translated from the Swedish by Professor 
A. L. Krause. Office of the Illustrated Lon. 
don Library. 

On good grounds we are glad to receive this 

newest importation of Swedish fiction. Th 

Miss Carlen comes second to Fredrika Bremer, 

her tales have some distinctive nationality, 

which we fancy to be on the increase rather 
than otherwise ;—and though we cannot like 

‘The Skjuts-Boy’ as well as ‘Woman's Life’ 

[ante, p. 719], we may still commend it as more 

readable and more carefully finished than mos 

of the novels which have been provided for ou 
summer pleasure. 

The translator of ‘The Skjuts-Boy’ appears 
anxious to excite a sympathy for its authorm 
the ground of her being the republican, par e- 
cellence among female authors. ‘“ The shallov- 
ness of vain-glorious rank and pride of birth,” 
says Professor Krause, ‘fall down like chaf 
before her cutting sarcasm, and the true dignity 
of man, the self-attained rank of labour 
vigorously -portrayed.” The Professor must 
be a poor novel reader, we suspect,—or he would 
have remembered that there have been, andar, 
such foreign female writers of fiction as Mille. 
Lewald and Madame ‘Dudevant. If it pleasd 
him further to think of our own quieter island, 
—where happily the mothers and — 
England do not go to the opera in Phrygia 
bonnets when “ the movement party” is in the 
ascendant,—he might yet have recollected thet 
we have such names as Miss Martineau, the 
authors of ‘Mary Barton’ and ‘Jane Eyr, 
and Miss Lynn, among the sisterhood of writes 
in the popular cause. His especial complimet, 
however, becomes mere nonsense as heading! 
tale like ‘Ivar, the Skjuts-Boy.’ We will sketch 
so much of the argument as will suffice 
throw light on Mdlle. Carlen’s idea of “the 
true dignity of man,” so pompously belauded 
by her translator. 

Ivar was the son of a Swedish nobleman, wher 
vicissitude had reduced to hide his escutebe 
in the corner of a peasant’s hut. By law, the 
peasants of Sweden are obliged to do crow 
service in furnishing carriages, horses and pot 
boys to passing travellers. This, Ivar's fate 
did :—and on one occasion, Ivar replaced bi, 
and drove a cruel and selfish Swedish 
man, who lashed the boy—both literally 
figuratively—with tongue and with whip~# 
learning the original rank of the latter's parea® 
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Walmight the wounds thus inflicted rankle in 
dhe heart of a’ haughty and ambitious boy. Ivar 
an oath of ven eae - rise 

hi rty,—a Is resolution. 
cre Pinto trade and by marriage with his 
paster’s daughter, enriched himself. Most ob- 
ingly, while he was still young, Ivar’s burgher 
‘died, leaving him ready for some greater 
gateh. Ivar’s second choice fell on the daughter 
af the very Lieutenant-Colonel who had flogged 
Amelia was as sweet a girl as her father 

gos 8 contemptible man. he Lieutenant- 
Golonel was still, as ever, devoted ‘to his 
"and a martyr to such devotion: since 
being eruelly pinched in his circumstances, he 
kept up appearances by every sacrifice and sub- 
fuge conceivable. He sought to include his 
ter in his martyrdom by endeavouring to 

her to marriage with an asinine Cham- 
jerlain, the butt of every society in which he 
ghowed his face. But Amelia, being a noble- 
hearted girl, and in love with Ivar, would not 
lend herself to his schemes; and accordingly, 
ther an infinitude of delicate distresses, the 
jovers were married. Ivar, however, had not 
tten his vow of revenge on his insolent 
father-in-law :—and this he redeemed as fol- 
lows:—On the wedding-day, he caused a deed 
to beread aloud, the purport of which is, that 
although noble, he has resigned his patent of 
nobility, and taken a vulgar name :—so that, 
a of becoming a countess, the Lieutenant- 
Colonel's daughter was henceforth to rank only 
wa Swedish Mrs. Higginbottom ! The heart 
of the aristocratic and mean Lieutenant-Colonel 
were rent in twain by a fact so monstrous :—and 
after enjoying the spectacle of the rent for 
awhile, el closed the wound by revealing, in 


_ ten that the deed was not a real deed, 
t 


simply a joke, played off by way of ven- 
geance for the insult of former years.—So, the 
wedding ended to the satisfaction of everybody : 
—the miserable Lieutenant-Colonel included. 
On so puerile and farcical an invention as 
thiswe should scarcely have thought it worth 
our while to animadvert, but for the luckless 
Preface of the admiring Professor Krause: to 
which it offers the most flagrant contradiction. 
Ifthe above contain virtually anything more or 
less than a sore and solemn confession of the pre- 
dousness of aristocratic distinctions, language 
must ‘be made over again and logic should 
define its laws anew. A more pitiful vengeance 
thn Ivar’s never entered into the head of 
trebly-distilled courtier ;—a more knavish self- 
Protection against the social sacrifice hung in 
terrorem over his father-in-law’s head was never 
contrived by intriguing valet or adventurer. 
Tme dignity and independence are not always 
watching and protesting—not always measuring 
their crests against the coronets of conventional 
mak. They think their own noble thoughts 
and lead their own noble lives,—let the world 
— it will, —without fear, without fawning, 
without any terrible amount of unhappiness 
caused by the neighbourhood of folly fancying 
itself greatness. 





The Autobiography of William Jerdan, &c. 
Vol. I. Hall, Virtue & Co. 

Our reasons for specifying the contents of this 
vork instead of subjecting it to the usual amount 
of critical annotation are not likely to be mis- 
mderstood, and claim no minute statement or 
txplanation. We will therefore pass through 

second volume lightly, and let Mr. Jerdan 
tell his own story with as little disturbance as 
may be. The first chapter is an essay on the 
‘otrows and difficulties of literature as a pro- 

ion—on which theme Mr. Jerdan descants 
# often as digression is permissible: press- 
ig into his company of witnesses testimonials 





as old as the recorded warning of Sir Walter 
Seott, and as new as the letter addressed the 
other day to the Daily News by Mr. R. W. 
Horne, in which he ascribes “ public indiffer- 
ence” as the reason of his recent emigration to 
Australia. Chapter the second by its title pro- 
mised anecdote, not complaints,— being de- 
voted to “Mr. Canning and the Princess of 
Wales.”—Mr. Jerdan was intimate with and 
enjoyed, he says, the confidence of Canning,— 
spoke bluntly to him, and was admitted at cri- 
tical moments—such, for instance, as the fol- 
lowing. Speaking of the known disagreement 
betwixt the Prince and Princess of Wales— 
and the necessity of some wise counsellor for 
the latter,— 


“In this situation,” says our autobiographer, “ it 
was not surprising that she should soon become a 
frequent visitor to Gloucester Lodge, and seek from 
the loyal friendship of Mr. Canning that counsel 
and aid which no other quarter offered to her pitiable 
case. To his sympathy the unfortunate Princess 
could not appeal in vain, and like the illustrious 
Knight without fear and without reproach, he under- 
took her cause, reconciled her to herself, and brought 
the sad affair to as auspicious an issue as was then 
within the compass of human exertion. The nature 
of their conferences may be surmised from the cir- 
cumstances I am about to relate. On going to the 
Lodge on a Sunday afternoon, as customary, I ob- 
served the Princess's carriage at the door; and was 
hesitating whether I should go in or not, when Mr. 
Canning led her out and handed her to her seat, 
beckoning me to enter by another passage. A glance 
informed me that something of unusual interest had 
taken place, for the Princess appeared flushed to 
crimson, and Mr. Canning exceedingly moved. I 
proceeded into the room, and walking up to the fire- 
place, stood leaning my arm on the chimney-piece, 
when the latter returned in a state of extreme ex- | 
citement and agitation, exclaiming (ina manner more 
resembling a stage effect. than a transaction in real 
life), ‘Take care, sir, what you do! Your arm is 
bathing in the tears of a Princess!’ I immediately 
perceived that this was the truth, for her Royal 
Highness had been weeping plenteously over the 
very marble spot on which I rested; and it was on 
this day that she came to the resolution to leave’ 
England.” 

—Some notes from’ Mr. Canning are added,— 
but they do not call for extract. 

In the third chapter, and in the subsequent 
ones, Mr. Jerdan dwells on his connexion 
with the Sun newspaper,—reprints some of the 
squibs and jeux d’esprit on subjects of temporary 
interest contributed by him to that journal,— 
and sketches his colleague and controlling pro- 
prietor with sufficient animation, it will be 
owned, in the following full-length piece of in- 
vective portraiture.— 

“John Taylor, of the Sun, was a singular character, 
and known to ‘all the world: that is to say, the 
London world of quidnunces, playgoers, performers, 
artists, literati, and the moving ranks of every-day 
society. He wasa very amusing companion, exceed- 
ingly facetious, full of anecdote, and endless in wit- 
ticisms and puns. Yet mixing, as he did, with men 
of great information, and hearing, of necessity, much 
of solid intelligence and instructive observation, his 
mind was of such a cast that he either wanted per- 
ception to appreciate the value of such intercourse, 
or it made too slight an impression upon him to be 
remembered. In fact, his whole being was entranced 
upon the stage, in the theatre and theatrical doings 
and gossip, and in the actors and actresses, with 
nearly all of whom he lived in intimacy. Even the 
foremost of these, it is well understood, are not un- 
susceptible of flattery, and Taylor knew how to fool 
them to the top of their bent, and be a mighty 
favourite in consequence. Of prologues and epi- 
logues he was a most prolific writer, and for versifica- 
tion on all sorts of subjects, he might have said with 
Linnzus, ‘ Nulla dies. sine lined ;* only for ‘line’ 
reading ‘stanza’ or ‘ verse.” His facility of composi- 
tion was enormous, Tell him what you would, and 





suggest that it was a nice thing for a poem, and off 


he would rush to his room, get out his rhyming dic- 
tionary, and in a very short space of time, present 
you with the work done, cut and dry, generally, 
tolerably neat, and occasionally a successful hit, In 
this way was the clever and justly popular story of 
‘ Monsieur Tonson’ written, and other. tales, such as 
‘Frank Hayman and the Lion,’ hardly less enter- 
taining, which will make his name known to succeed- 
ing generations. A volume of these effusions was 
published by John Murray in 1812, and would, in 
my opinion, be well worthy of a reprint. In person, 
my co-partner was as peculiar as in intellect. His 
features were of a form which resembled an animated 
death’s head, covered with thin muscles and skin ; his 
body rather tapered from the haunch to the shoulder 
in the sugar-loaf fashion ; and below, his limbs were 
muscular and well built, as his casing in knee-breeches 
and silk stockings was properly calculated to display. 
This embodiment, his frequent associate, the humour- 
ous George Colman, described in his own laughable 
manner by nicknaming Taylor ‘ Merry-death’ (Mere- 
dith, most appropriate to his physiognomy), and 
declaring that ‘Taylor's body would do for any legs, 
and his legs for any body!’ It is difficult to portray 
the mental structure contained in this casket ; for it 
was a congeries of contradictions ; which I can only 
account for by re-stating that Mr. Taylor was a being 
of the artificial stage, not of: the actual living world. 
He was acute, yet trifling ; experienced, yet foolish ; 
knowing in one sense, yet absurdly plotting as in a 
play ; and looking for surprises and dénowements, as 
if the game of life were a comedy or a farce. Over 
his passions he had no control, and though habitually 
good humoured, his recurrent phrensies were at once 
ludicrous and afHlicting. At the wildest time of our 
differences he would cast himself down upon his knees, 
clasp his hands, gnash his teeth, and imprecate curses 
on my head for five minutes together, till some one 
humanely lifted him up and led him away to privacy. 
This incongenial merriment and outrageous out- 
breaks of temper alternated, and actions and effects, 
as in everything else, were redolent of the theatrical 
element, and had nothing in common with the com- 
mon sense of mankind. In my case his disorder 
became a complete monomania. He thought of 
nothing, he talked of nothing, he wrote of nothing, 
he dreamed of nothing but my villany and oppres- 
sion; he worried ministers with them, he distressed 
friends, he bored the town, he disturbed the office, 
and he ruined the paper. I know not if I have 
succeeded in conveying an intelligible idea of the 
individual with whom it was my luckless lot to be 
so closely connected, I have truly represented his 
smartness, his talents, and his ability; nature had 
not been niggardly towards him; but his perversion 
behind the footlights and in the coulisses, had sadly 
defeated nature, and made him the extraordinary 
compound I have tried to depict. It will hardly be 
believed, and I would scarcely dare to state it, but 
there are many living witnesses to the fact, that Mr. 
Taylor’s ignorance of matters familiar even to un- 
educated persons and children was utterly astonishing, 
and could hardly be believed possible to exist in 
unison with such faculties as he was in reality blessed 
with, It was a psychological enigma. On one occa- 
sion when we were disputing about some political 
article, in the presence of Mr. Clarke (all whose 
efforts, as well as those of other friends, were em- 
ployed in vain to reason with Taylor, and procure a 
temperate compromise), I seriously offered to resign 
to him the exposition of the Sun politics if he could, 
at the moment, and without reference to a book on 
geography, repeat the names of the capitals of the 
principal nations in Europe. He could no more 
have done this, as I was quite aware, than he could 
have flown to them ; and, of course, he did not accept 
the challenge. Another instance of this remarkable 
diserepancy occurs to me. Mrs. Taylor, an amiable 
and excellent lady of good family in Scotland, went 
on a visit to that country, by the usual mode of con- 
veyance, a Leith smack; upon which Mr. Taylor, 
who be-rhymed almost every incident, wrote as usual 
ashort poem. It commenced— 
‘ Hail, Sister Isles !’ 

And it was with much argument in reference to the 
map he could be persuaded that England and Scot- 
land were but one island, and that Mrs. Taylor 
might have gone by land, although she chose to go 
by sea.” 
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During this period Dr. Southey occasionally 
wrote for the Sun. One of his pleasantries, a 
lyric more long than laughable, aimed at the 
school of Byron,—where ‘pale melancholy” 
did not sit retired, but, like wisdom and folly, 
went crying in the streets,—is reprinted here. 
A verse or two will suffice to most readers. 

Languishing Lyrics ; 
OR, THE LAMEXTABLE LOVES OF THE LACHRYMOSE LORD AND 
THE LUGUBRIOUS LADY. 


* The tears live in an onion that should water this sorrow.” 
Shakspeare. 


A damsel there was, and her surname was Thrope, 
And her Christian name was Ann ; 

Few lovers had she for her favours to hope, 
For she was a hater of man ;— 

And heartily she detested the sex, 

And her only amusement was to vex, 

And every thought of pleasure perplex ;— 

Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 
Un the penseroso plan. 
This sorrowful damsel, Miss Ann Thrope, 
Thought laughter a mortal sin ; 
As soon in the morn as her eyes did ope, 
To weep they did begin. 

For her highest luxury was to grieve, 

And in company to cry in her sleeve, 

And as long as her shadow lengthened at eve, 

Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 

She was sure to lengthen her chin. 

Such sentimentality, Miss Ann Thrope 
Expected all would admire ; 

So she studied to mumble, mump, and mope, 
Like a cat by the kitchen fire. 

The joys of the world she turned into woes, 

And whenever she stoop’d to pluck a rose, 

She took care to scratch her unfortunate nose ;— 

Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 

By smelling too near the briar. 

How, in spite of such poignant mirth as this» 
the “Sun,” as Mr. Fladgate expressed it, ‘“‘went 
down in a hazy set,” owing to the differences 
betwixt Mr. Taylor and Mr. Jerdan, will be 
found here narrated at full length :—it need not 
be added, to the advantage of the narrator. 

Chapter the tenth is devoted to the Comme- 
moration of Burns, in 1816,—and finishes with 
a pleasant Highland anecdote.— 

“A Highland Donald was tried for a capital 
offence, and had a rather narrow escape ; but the 
jury found him ‘not guilty.” Whereupon the judge, 
in discharging, thought fit to admonish him. ‘ Pri- 
soner! before you leave the bar, let me give you a 
piece of advice. You have got off this time, but if 
ever you come before me again, I’ll be caution 
(surety) you'll be hanged.°—‘ Thank you, my Lord,’ 
answered Donald, ‘ thank you for your good advice ; 
and as I’m na ungratefu’, I beg to gi’e your Lord- 
ship a piece of advice in return. Never be caution 
for onybody; for the cautioner has often to pay the 
penalty.” 

In the fourteenth chapter Mr. Jerdan an- 
nounces the creation of the Literary Gazette, 
on the 25th of January, 1817. ‘‘ The Prince 
Regent,” he says, “was the first subscriber.” 
The world of literature, science, and art was, as 
we well know, then as rich in promise as in 
performance. Scott, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
Edgeworth, Maturin, were all alive and busy: 
—and we will not interfere with Mr. Jerdan’s 
flow of self-gratulation by reminding the world 
in what manner the stores of genius were 
by him drawn upon for the instruction of the 
public and the benefit of all great poets and 
true artists. Leaving the subject, we will in- 
troduce, vignette-wise, a Lady who then was 
living at Little Chelsea.— 

“At Little Chelsea, however, at my first occu- 
pancy, my proximate neighbour was the exiled 
Princess of Condé, with whom the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme frequently stayed. The establishment was 
upon a very moderate scale, and the daughter of the 
murdered King of France dressed little better than a 
milkmaid, which rank indeed she much resembled in 
her form, and walking about in thick-soled boots. 
She looked well in health, but had no appearance of 
gaiety or good spirits; nor was it melancholy, but I 
may picture it as a kind of gentle and subdued re- 
serve, which communicated a grave and serious air to 
her countenance and demeanour.” 


The establishment of the Soho Bazaar by 


been largely aided by a description written by 
Mr. Jerdan. He also made up food for his 
paper in the style of the hoaxes which in 
the early days of Blackwood's Magazine were 
found saleable and seasonable,—gave authentic 
particulars of Mermaids seen in Orkney, and 
the like. Better than these, however, are 
some of the whimsies published in the A 
pendix as having been contributed by Mr. 
Jerdan to the Satirist, the Tripod, and other 
defunct periodicals successively under his care. 
A set of imaginary applications for the vacant 
Laureateship, in which Wilberforce is brought 
forward as recommending Hannah More, and 
Wordsworth as writing in praise of his own sim- 
plicity, indicate that with something of select 
taste and neat execution added, Mr. Jerdan 
might have taken his place somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Smiths as a writer of ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses.” 

Here are two anecdotes of Turner, which may 
be of use on some future day to Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham.— 

“ On one occasion Turner, our prince of landscape 
painters, of whom Lord de Tabley had been a most 
liberal patron, spent a day or two at Tabley when I 
was there. In the drawing-room stood a landscape 
on an easel, on which his Lordship was at work as 
the fancy mood struck him. Of course, when assem- 
bled for the tedious half-hour before “dinner, we all 
gave our opinions on its progress, its beauties, and its 
defects. I stuck a blue wafer on to show where I 
thought a bit of bright colour or a light would be ad- 
vantageous; and Turner took the brush and gave a 
touch here and there to mark some improvements. 
He returned to town, and, can it be credited! the 
next morning at breakfast a letter from him was de- 
livered to his Lordship, containing a regular bill of 
charges for ‘ Instructions in painting.’ His Lordship 
tossed it across the table indignantly to me, and 
asked if I could have imagined such a thing; and as 
indignantly, against my remonstrances, immediately 
sent a cheque for the sum demanded by the ‘ Draw- 
ing Master!’"—This was a deplorable instance of 
Turner’s eccentricity, and not to be excused on any 
imaginable ground. Yet sometimes he was lavish in 
the midst of his general penuriousness. On a con- 
tinental trip, an intimate friend of mine, Mr. Thomas 
Hunt, author of several valuable volumes on Tudor 
architecture, accidentally encountered him on a con- 
tinental excursion. Turner took a fancy to so ex- 
cellent a boon companion, invited him to travel 
together, and treated him in a princely style, without 
costing him a shilling through the whole of their 
tour.” 

The above are fair, and we imagine sufficient, 
gleanings from the second volume of the ‘‘Auto- 
biography.”"—At the beginning of his nineteenth 
chapter Mr. Jerdan returns to the Peter Pindar 
question,—reprinting what he calls “the pert” 
impeachment of ‘“ Young Mortality” which 
appeared in the columns of the Atheneum, and 
the letter from Mr. Cyrus Redding which fol- 
lowed there as comment on the same,—with 
remarks and explanations. These, however, 
leave the case pretty much where our readers 
last found it. 





Report on Excavations made on the Site of the 
Roman Castrum, at Lymne, in Kent, in 1850. 
By Charles Roach Smith. With Notes on the 
Original Plan of the Castrum, §c. By James 
Elliott, jun. 

Tue principal author of this work makes it a 

matter of complaint, that the Lords of the Trea- 

sury, some two or three years ago, did not re- 

spond favourably to his appeal to’ them for a 

grant of public money to be applied to the carry- 

ing on of excavations, &c. at Lymne,—the Portus 

Lemanis of the Romans; and we are disposed 

to agree with him in opinion, that a negative 

is too frequently, too suddenly, and too de- 
cisively put upon claims of the kind. It would 





Mr. Trotter is duly commemorated as having | be well if pecuniary assistance were now and 
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then given to such undertakin 
quate security can be afforded that 
voted will be properly expended, The COnstans 
and generally well-founded apprehensiog ,+ 
abuse, however, has deterred many Governmey z 
otherwise well disposed, from even listen 
such applications; and although those who 
acquainted with Mr. Smith may feel assured ths 
money would be laid out by him with consciep, 
tiousness and economy, the Lords of the Tres 
sury may not know enough of his 

as an archeologist to have induced them 1, 
make an advance, the propriety of which mj 
be called in question by those who would afte, 
wards have the examination and sifting 
the public accounts. | Had only 1001, bee, 
granted, there was the triple risk—first, of pj; 
application,—secondly, that even if well 
pended, Parliament would not confirm the exp. 
cession,—and thirdly, that the object 
might not in the result turn out to be worth 
amount devoted to it. It is not because Mf; 
Smith, or any one else, comes forward and , 
that he wishes to explore remains in a partic 
district, that a Government, which possesses ny 
local information, should consent to pay th 
expenses of the search out of the taxes of th 
country. 

Take the case before us. It appears th 
138/. 1s. 6d. was collected by private subserip 
tions, from individuals either generally intereste: 
in antiquarian pursuits, or personally and } 
property connected with the part of the king. 
dom to which the industry and research of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Elliott were applied. 
sum having been raised, was duly expended, 
The excavations were made; and the results 
such as they were, are contained in the Report 
before us. Well, then, one answer is here sup 
plied by Mr. Smith himself to his own complaint 
against the Lords of the Treasury :—private con 
tributions have been found adequate to the pur 

se. Another answer is given by implication 
in the contents of the Report itself, made t 
those who furnished the necessary funds— 
namely, that the labours of Mr. Smith and dh. 
Elliott have not produced anything from Lym 
Castle that would have warranted a government! 
in an expenditure of part of the national finances 
The subscriptions vary between 5/. and 2s, 6d, 
and all that the contributors have obtained for 
their money seems to be—a copy of this Report. 
The worth of this, as a work to be placed upo 
their shelves, we do not question; but, as f 
as results have gone, its principal value seen 
to be, that of showing what was not, rather than 
what was, found to be added to our general stoci 
of information, and preserved in our nation 
depository. The subscriber of 5/. appears to 
have obtained no more than the subscriber 
half as many shillings. Each has his illus 
trated and lunente Report, drawn up wilt 
care and learning; but neither could have aay- 
thing more, unless we suppose them to have: 
share in the few fragments of tiles and ord 
nary specimens of coins which, we take it for 
granted, have been sent to the British Museum, 
—where there exists such a woeful want of me 
dizval remains. 

The author himself frankly, and no doubt 
unwillingly, admits his disappointment at the 
issue of his investigations,—which must hare 
occupied some months. He says:— 

“On no site of a Roman town, villa, or cottagé 
has there ever been such a paucity of minor objec 
of art discovered as at Lymne. ° This will be app 
rent when I state that Plate virt. contains the 
selection I could make. Exclusive of what is thet 
given, were fragments of querns in Andernach lav. 
and in native granite ; a’cusp of a bronze spear; 
bow-shaped fibule; a bronze ligula, or long nar 
spoon; a large circular piece of the bituminous 
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snd polished ; two carpenter's chisels in 

‘jron nails, some of which are of large size 
long.” : 

“~As to coins, the writer laments that they are, 

with @ single exception, in brass, and mostly 

of the small size; and with regard to other 

rs, we have not been able to discover in 


this publication one feature of remarkable no- 


[ooking at'the items of expenditure accom- 
paying the Report; we are not so much sur- 
sed at observing that 10/. was paid “‘ to Mr. 
for permission to excavate his portion of the 
and,” as thatafter this payment Mr. Smith should 
hink it necessary to introduce Mr. Post’s name 
in a vote of thanks for liberality. It may be that 
Mr, Post of Stutfall is a different person from 
the Mr. Post who obtained so large a slice of the 
iptions ; but we are glad to see that other 
ietors of the soil excavated (for we presume 
that as “ Mr. Post's portion of the land”’ is par- 
ticularly specified, other —— of it belonged 
to other landowners) did not make a similar 
demand. We are not by any means doubting 
that Mr. Post’s claim was a just one ;—but we 
do not see the fitness of first paying him in 
money and afterwards in compliments. 

As on former occasions, we have here reason 
49 admire Mr. Smith’s zeal, assiduity and learn- 
ing; and we regret that in this case they have 
not been followed by the success which should 
attend them.—It would hardly be fair to mea- 
sure the illustrations by the ordinary standard 
of Art, since it is evident that most of them are 
the productions of unpaid and liberal ama- 
‘teurs. 








4 Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Lan- 
guage; with a Preliminary Dissertation. By 
John Crawfurd, F.R.S. 2 vols. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Mr. Crawfurd—whose ‘History of the Indian 

Archipelago’ established his reputation as a 

scholar, and gained him the respect even of 

those who hesitated to adopt his conclusions— 
now comes before the public with a work of 
philosophical interest as well as of practical 
utility. The extension of our empire and com- 
merce in the islands of the Indian Archipelago 
must render a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
language which is the general medium of inter- 
course in that region very useful to many,— 
where such Grammar and Dictionary pos- 
sess as strong claims to confidence as the 
present. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that they are 
“the result of much labour, spread, with various 
interruptions, over a period of more than forty 
years, twelve of which were passed in countries 
of which the Malay is the vernacular or the 
popular language, and ten in the compilation of 
materials.” Besides having the advantage of 
consulting Marsden’s Malay Grammar and 

Dictionary, he received from Mr. Marsden a 

corrected copy of his Dictionary, and a valuable 

lement containing two lists of words ob- 
tamed from friends. These materials, together 
with those gathered during a six years’ study of 

Javanese dictionaries, form the bulk of the work. 

Mr.Crawfurd has also received much assistance 

from Prof. Wilson, of Oxford, and other eminent 

men, in their several departments. The result 
is, that we are put in possession of a more com- 

Geant correct guide to the knowledge of the 

y language than previously existed. 
But apart from the practical utility of the 

Grammar and Dictionary, there is in the Pre- 

ary Dissertation much that deserves the 
attention even of those who have no necessity 
ot wish to learn the Malay language. The ob- 
ject of that Dissertation is, to inquire into the 
nature and origin of the connexion subsisting 
between most of the languages prevailing from 








iron, and | Madagascar to Easter Island in the Pacific, and 


from China to New Zealand—a space equal to 
a fifth part of the earth’s surface. According 
to the generally received opinion, these various 
languages are mere dialects of one original 
tongue, and the nations that speak them we 
alltoone race. A close study and careful com- 
parison of the different languages have led Mr. 
Crawfurd to an opposite conclusion. In his 
former work, the ‘ History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago,’ he maintained that the radical portion 
of each language was underived from any com- 
mon source, and each tribe was a distinct race. 
He still adheres to his previous theory so far as 
to my | the unity of race and language which 
others have been so eager to assume. These are 
his words.— 

“Some of the objections to this hypothesis, exclu- 
sive of the palpable one of the existence of Malayan 
words in all the negro languages, are obvious. It 
supposes, for example, that language and race are 
identical, taking it, of course, for granted that men 
are born with peculiar languages as they are with 
peculiar complexions; and that both are equally un- 
changeable. Many well known events of authentic 
history refute this notion. Thus, the half-dozen lan- 
guages spoken in ancient Italy were all, in time, 
absorbed by one of them. The languages spoken in 
Britain twenty centuries ago have been nearly sup- 
planted by a German tongue. Several millions of 
negroes in the New World, whose parent tongues 
were African, have exchanged them for English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese. For the languages 
spoken in ancient France and Spain, a language of 
Italian origin has been almost wholly substituted. 
Although language often affords valuable historical 
evidence, it would only lead to error to consider it as 
invariably identical with race. It is quite certain, 
that within the proper Indian Archipelago, or islands 
extending from Sumatra to the western shores of 
New Guinea, and respecting which our information 
is most complete, no languages exist derived from a 
common stock, and standing to each other in the re- 
lation of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French 
do to each other; or as Gaelic does to Irish; or 
Armorican to Welsh ; or Scotch to English. The 
only dialects that exist are of the Malay and Javanese 
languages, but they consist of little more than differ- 
ences in pronunciation, or the more or less frequent 
use of a few words. In the Polynesian islands alone 
real dialects of a common tongue do exist; but here, 
as will be afterwards shown, the number of words 
common to such dialects, and to the languages of the 
Archipelago, is so trifling, that it refutes at once the 
notion of a common origin. Another insuperable 
argument against the theory of one original tongue is 
found in the nature of many of the words of the ima- 
gined derivative dialects. These abound in terms 
very widely diffused, indicating an advanced state of 
society ; as, for example, an useful system of nume- 
ration, terms connected with agriculture, navigation, 
the useful arts, and even with letters. The people 
that had such a language must necessarily have been 
in a tolerably advanced state of civilization—in such 
a one, for example, as we find the principal nations 
of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes to be in at the present 
day ; and many of the tribes which the theory sup- 
poses to be derived from it, not only did not main- 
tain the civilization of the parent nation, but have 
even fallen into the condition of mere savages—a 
result improbable and contrary to the usual history 
of society. Ifthe imagined parent language had ever 
existed, we should be able to trace it to its locality, 
as we might the modern languages of the south of 
Europe to Latin, even had there been no history, or 
as we can assign a common origin to the Polynesian 
languages from New Zealand to the Sandwich 
Islands. The name of the language, and the name 
and locality of the advanced people who spoke it, 
might, among tribes acquainted with letters, be 
known ; but there is no indication of such language 
or people, and the conjectures of European scholars 
on these subjects will be shown to have no shadow of 
foundation.” 


The importance of language as a means of 
tracing the descent of a er ms is obvious 
enough, but the right method of employing this 


clue to the solution of ethnological problems is 
not so generally understood. Mr. Crawfurd 
appears to us to possess this comparatively rare 
qualification. He objects to the tests employed 
by certain scholars to prove the common origin 
of the languages prevatent in the Indian Archi- 
pelago—such as similarity of grammatical struc- 
ture, and identity of some words, particularly 
those denoting the simplest ideas,—and pro- 
poses one which we consider much more con- 
clusive.— 

“The words which appear to me most fit to test 
the unity of languages are those indispensable to 
their structure,—which constitute, as it were, their 
framework, and without which they cannot be spoken 
or written. These are, the prepositions which repre- 
sent the cases of languages of complex structure, and 
the auxiliaries which represent times and moods. If 
a sentence can be constructed by words of the same 
origin in two or more languages, such languages may 
| safely be considered as sister tongues,—to be, in 
| fact, dialects, or to have sprung from one stock. In 
| applying this test, it is not necessary that the sen- 

tence so constructed should be grammatical, or that 
| the parties speaking sister tongues should be intel- 
| ligible to each other. The languages of the South of 
| Europe can be written with words common to them 

all, derived from the Latin without the assistance of 

any of the foreign words which all of them contain. 

The common stock, therefore, from which they are 

derived is Latin, and they are sister tongues. English 
can be written with great ease with words entirely 
| Anglo-Saxon, and without any French word, although 
| French forms a sixth part of the whole body of its 
| words; but no sentence can be constructed consisting 
| of French words only. The parent stock of our lan- 
| guage, therefore, is not French or Latin, but Anglo- 
Saxon. By this test the Irish and Gaelic are shown 
to be, virtually, the same language, and the Welsh 
and Armorican to be sister dialects. But it will not 
prove that the Welsh and Irish, although they con- 
tain many words in common, are the same language, 
and derived from the same source. Applying this 
test to the Malayan languages, it will be found that 
a sentence of Malay can be constructed without the 
assistance of Javanese words, or of Javanese without 
the help of Malay words. Of course either of these 
two languages can be written or spoken without the 
least difficulty without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. 
The Malay and Javanese, then, although a large 
proportion of their words be in common, are distinct 
languages; and as to their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
ments, they are extrinsic and unessential. When the 
test is applied to the Polynesian languages, we find 
an opposite result. A sentence in the Maori and 
Tahitian can be written in words common to both, 
and without the help of one word of the Malayan 
which they contain—just as a sentence of Welsh or 
Irish can be constructed without the help of Latin, 
although of this language they contain, at least, as 
large a proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitian 
doof Malayan. The Maori and Tahitian are, there- 
fore, essentially the same language, and their Malavan 
ingredient is extrinsic.” 

For the minute and elaborate investigations 
on which Mr. Crawfurd founds his theory with 
regard to the Malays, the Javanese, the Poly- 
nesians, the Australians, and the Negroes of 
the Indian Ocean, we must refer to his work ; 
contenting ourselves with a passage or two from 
the recapitulation at the end, just to show what 
his views are.— 

“T shall conclude this enquiry with a recapitula- 
tion of the results which, I think, are fairly deducible 
from it. There is, then, no foundation for the pre- 
valent notion, that, negroes excepted, all the de- 
scriptions of men from Madagascar to the utmost 
eastern limit of the Pacific, and from Formosa to 
New Zealand, are one and the same race. On the 
contrary, they amount to several. Nor is there any 
foundation for the received opinion that all the 
Oriental Negroes are, throughout, the same race ; 
for they amount to still more varieties than the men 
of brown complexion. Neither is there any ground 
whatever for the hypothesis that all the races of 
brown complexion speak essentially the same lan- 
guage, diversified by long time and separation into 
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many dialects. Had this theory been true, the sup- 
posed parent tongue must have sprung up at a par- 
ticular point, which the authors of the theory ought 
to be obliged to point out. Or it must have sponta- 
neously sprung up at the same time at a hundred 
different and separate points, which would be a 
miracle in the history of language. Before its dis- 
semination on the first supposition, and when it 
was created on the second, such a language must 
already have been, to a certain degree, a cultivated 
language ; for many of the words of the supposed 
tongue imply no ordinary amount of civilization, and 
are very widely spread. The theory which I have 
adopted and endeavoured to demonstrate supposes 
the Malay and Javanese nations to have been the 
instruments of diffusing language, because they inhabit 
those localities in which, on account of their extent 
and fertility, civilization is most likely to have earliest 
sprung up and attained the greatest maturity,— 
because we know them to have been, at all times, 
the most civilised, powerful, and enterprising people 
of the countries. concerned,—because, historically, 
we can trace some of their enterprises and settle- 
ments from Sumatra to the Moluccas and the Phi- 
lippines,—and, finally, because we find words of 
their languages, and hardly of any others, in nearly 
every tongue from Madagascar to Easter Island, and 
from Formosa to New Zealand. The assumption 
made in favour of the Malay and Javanese nations is 
entirely consonant to the history of the diffusion of 
languages in other parts of the world. The diffu- 
sion in every case has been effected, not by rude or 
weak nations, but by civilised, powerful, and enter- 
prising ones. The ancient Greeks, by commerce and 
settlement, intermixed their language with all the 
languages of ancient Italy. The language of the 
Latin nation was disseminated over Italy, Spain, 
and France. A German people spread their lan- 
guage over the best parts of Britain. Another Teu- 
tonic people, who had adopted the language of 
France, infused a large portion of it into the Latin 
tongue of the preceding conquerors of that country. 
The people, whoever they may have been, of whom 
the Sanskrit was the vernacular tongue, contrived, 
through the instrumentality of religion, literature, 
trade, settlement, and in some situations, probably 
also of conquest, to intermix their tongue, in more 
or less quantity, with all the languages of Hindustan, 
and of many of the countries around it, extending even 
to some of the remotest of the Indian islands. The 
Arabs infused more or less of their language into most 
of the idioms which extend from Spain to the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Arabs and the Persians, although 
neither of them ever effected permanent conquests in 
Hindustan, have had their languages indirectly in- 
fused into every idiom of that country, as well as 
into most of those of the Malayan Islands, although 
here, too, they made no conquests. * * Instead of 
considering all the languages within the wide bounds 
described as mere dialects of one tongue, the results 
of my own enquiry confirm me in concluding that 
they are innumerable, Within the Archipelago and 
the Philippines, all the languages differ in their ele- 
mentary parts and in the majority of their words, so 
as to make it impossible to avoid coming to the 
conclusion that they are distinct and independent 
tongues. Within those limits, there are what may 
be termed provincial differences arising chiefly from 
pronunciation, but hardly a dialect in the sense in 
which we apply it to Scotch and English, to Welsh 
and Armorican, or to Irish and Gaelic. The lan- 
guages of the Archipelago might, indeed, be classed 
in groups, according to their phonetic character and 
grammatical structure, but this would, by no means, 
make even all the languages of one group the same 
tongue, as long as their elementary words and the 
body of each language are known to be different. 
As far as my enquiry goes, the languages of the 
Negro races differ among themselves as much as 
those of the brown-complexioned;—to appearance, 
indeed, even more, since no common languages to 
any material degree connect them as is the case 
with the languages of the brown-complexioned races, 
Within the field of our enquiry there is just one 
example, and it isa remarkable one, of a wide-spread 
language split into true dialects. This is the Poly- 
nesian. Its dialects agree in phonetic character, in 
grammatical structure, in elementary words, and in 
the great majority of all their words;—in short, the 





unity of language is in this case unquestionable. As 
to the manner in which the Malayan languages have 
been diffused, I presume to think that the nearest 
analogy to it will be found in the diffusion of Greek 
over the ancient vernacular languages of Italy and 
Asia Minor. The locality of the people with whom 
the Greek language originated bears no inconsider- 
able resemblance, in its leading features, to that of 
the Malayan nations. The early Greeks were as 
notorious for roving and piracy as the Malays them- 
selves; like the Malayan nations, too, they were a 
rude people when they disseminated their language, 
and the history of the dissemination is almost as 
obscure. The Greek language, indeed, was not so 
far spread as the Malayan tongues, but this, assur- 
edly, was not owing to inferior enterprise, but to ob- 
stacles insurmountable by a rude people; for, instead 
of being favoured by periodical winds and tranquil 
seas, after quitting the Mediterranean, the Greeks 
had to encounter the variable storms and winds of 
the Euxine on one side, and of the Ocean on the 
other, while to the north and south, instead of a 
continuity of islands, they were hemmed in by con- 
tinents inhabited by fierce and warlike barbarians, 
inaccessible to themselves and their language. This 
comparison must be restricted to the languages of 
the Indian and Philippine Archipelagos ; for the 
presence of Malayan words in the languages of the 
islands of the Pacific and in that of Madagascar, it 
must be admitted, appears more to resemble that of 
certain plants conveyed to distant shores, by winds, 
currents, or accident, than the ordinary migrations of 
man in other parts of the world.” 

These extracts will be sufficient to give our 
readers an idea of the important character of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s masterly work. 





A Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq. By George 
Taylor, Esq. A New Edition, with Additions. 
By the Rev. James Raine. 

(Second Notice.) 

In our review of this volume last week, we re- 

marked in passing on the singular facility and | 

grace of versification exhibited by the late Mr. | 

Surtees,—especially his extraordinary talent for | 

imitating the ancient ballad—more singular still, | 

imitating it in all its varieties. These imitations, | 
as we said, throw every similar attempt with 
which we are acquainted into the shade. As 
the whole of Mr. Surtees’s poems have been now | 
collected, and published in the volume before us, | 
some for the first time,—perhaps we shall do | 
well to call the reader's attention more at length | 
to compositions which, though thought but | 
lightly of by their author, and not very widely 
known, have been long received with unques- | 
tioning faith as genuine remains by many a | 
right learned antiquary, and, as we have shown, 
deceived even Sir Walter Scott himself. 

Mr. Surtees, like most young men of taste and | 
talent, began early to ‘‘indite verses,’’—but | 
they were rather after the pattern of Shenstone. | 
His good taste, however, soon led him to fling | 
away such affectations; and, with a keen sense | 
of humour, we find him soon after his marriage 
writing a lively poem in which he makes amende 
honorable to Nature for having accused her, after 
the Shenstonian manner, of darkening the sky, 
withering the flowers, and doing all and sundry 
those mischiefs which young rhymesters when 
disappointed in love are very apt to lay to her 
charge. Here is a part of it— 


Three circling summers now are flown, 
Since thus the wood-nymphs heard me groan. 
+ * * * 





But on my life, as I'm a true man, 

I see no change in man nor woman— 
Nor can I spy throughout the garden, 
One alteration worth a farthing. 

No less the gay carnation glows, 

And not a dew-drop leaves the rose : 
Each flower retains its wonted hue; 
The trees look green, the sky looks blue— 
Or now and then a little black, 

And so we get a thunder-crack ;— 
But so we should, if she came back. 
And as I walk along the shore, 





Things seem the same they did before. 
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The fields, I think, looked never greener. 
Our pond, indeed, has been known cleaner— 
But that’s entirely want of mowing, 
And none at all of Annie’s doing. 
But as to Naiads midst the sedges, 
Or Dryads howling under hedges, 
The only one I’ve had a glimpse on, 
If you'll believe me, is Miss S——n. 
Why, then, I think, it stands to reason, 
That Annie never changed the season ; 
For when I said the trees were blighted, 
I only meant my love was slighted— 
And when I curs’d both land and sea, 
I + a that sara frown’d on me. 

* 


* 

But.now that, with much time and trouble, 
I've learn’d that life is all a bubble; 
All outward show, and nothing sound in't, 
And happiness not to be found in’t ; 
And that you can’t have all you ery for, 
I think it wrong such things to die for: 
And, though necessity ’s no merit, 
IfI can’t cure, I'll learn to bear it; 
And, grateful to be sav'd from pressure 
Of actual ills, surrender pleasure; 
For hopeless joys no longer hanker, 
But drop in calm content my anchor, 

Sit verbum Sapientis satis, 

“ Omnia plena vanitatis.” 


The wild tradition of the origin of the Hilton 
family—of the Danish knight who was spell- 
bound to wear the form of a raven until 


Lady, unlikely thing I trow, 
Print three kisses on his brow— 


supplied Mr. Surtees with a legendary subject; 
and the manner in which he treated it shows 
the approaches that he was making towards 
the simplicity of the older day. It was pub- 
lished without any avowal of authorship in his 
‘History of Durham.’— We extract the con- 
cluding portion,—where the maiden has climbed 
to the topmost tower.— 


The summer clouds are motionless, 
And she, so sad, so fair, 
Seems like a lily rooted there, 
In lost forgotten loneliness, 
A gentle breath comes from the vale, 
And a sound of life is on the gale, 
And see a raven on the wing, 
Circling around in airy ring, 
Ilovering about in doubtful flight— 
Where will the carrier of Odin alight? 


The raven has lit on the flag-staff high 
That tops the dungeon tower ; 
3ut he has caught fair Edith’s eye, 
And gently, coyly, venturing nigh, 
He flutters round her bower ; 
For he trusted the soft and maiden grace 
That shone in that sweet young Saxon face. 
And now he perch'd on her willow wand, 
Ard tries to smooth his raven note, 
And sleeks his raven coat, 
To court the maiden’s hand. 
And now caressing and caress’d, 
The raven is lodged in Edith’s breast; 
’Tis innocence and youth that makes 
In Edith’s faney such mistakes ; 
But that maiden kiss hath holy power 
O’er planet and sigillary hour; 
The elvish spell has lost its charms, 
And a Danish knight is im Edith’s arms. 
And Harold, at his bride’s request, 
His barbarous gods forswore, 
Freya and Woden, and Balder and Thor; 
And Jarrow with tapers blazing bright 
Hail'd her gallant Proselyte. 


In illustrating this curious imitative faculty 
of Mr. Surtees, we are excluded from the best 
examples by the fact of their having been more 
or less before the public in one way or another. 
The inquiries after ancient ballads consequent 
on Sir Walter Scott’s projected. publication of 
his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ appears 
first to have suggested to Mr. Surtees his clever 
fabrications, ‘Lord Eurie,’ ‘ Bartram’s Dirge,’ 
to which we alluded last week, and ‘ The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh,’ inserted in the notesto 
‘ Marmion’ :—all found in Sir Walter’s ostensible 
collection of “genuine old ballads.” We think 
we should not be far beside the mark if we 
estimated the “genuine” portion at about one 
fourth of the whole.—‘ Bartram’s Dirge,’ how 
ever, appears to have been afterwards remodeile 
by. Mr. Surtees to a great extent; and im 
addition to the poem as it. stands im the 
‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ Mr: Raine 
has here published the new version —which 
contains many beauties wanting in the know 
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. It iv introduced by the following note 
from the editor.— 
** Bartram’s Dirge. 

«Up to the time when Mr. Surtees acknowledged 
pimself to be the author, I had no other suspicion of 
its authorship than what was afforded by the Dirge 
itself and the dexterity of its patchwork,—the cloth 
of which appeared to me to be of precisely the same 
joom and material as that to which it was applied, 
and both to savour most strongly of a modern origin 
and of Mr. Surtees’s handy-work. I stumbled also 
at the Gray Friars, for I knew of no establishment 
of that order in any district of Northumberland in 
yhich the scene could be laid. If the question had 
not been set at rest by direct admission, it would 
have been settled by the following variations, which 
[find among Mr. Surtees’s papers, some of which 

to surpass in beauty and simplicity the cor- 
nding stanzas already before the public, Por- 
tions, it will be observed, are entirely new.”] 
They shot him dead on the Ninestane rigg, 
Beside the headless cross; 

And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the Ninestane moss— 

They made a bier of the birken boughs, 
OF the sauf and the espin gray ; 

And they bore him to the Lady Chapel, 
And watched him there all day. 

They washed him in the Lady well, 
His wounds so deep and sair ; 

And they placed a posy on his breast, 
And a garland in his hair. 

They row’d him in a lily sheet, 
And bare him to his earth ; 

And the grey priests sang the dead man’s mass, 
As they passed the chapel garth. 

They buried him at mirk midnight, 

By the side of the Ninestane burn; 

And they cover’d him o’er with the hather flower, 

The gray moss, and the fern, 
The birk tree grows abcon his grave, 
— and the espin gray ; 
His blood-hounds lie beside his feet, 
That never shall wake the day. 


They buried him when the bonny may 
Was on the flow’ring thorn— 

And she wak’d him till the forest gray 
Of every leaf was lorn; 


Till the rowan-tree of gramarye 
Its scarlet clusters shed— 
And the hollin green alone was seen, 
With its berries glistening red. 
They buried him when the Ninestane burn 
Did o'er the pebbles greet, 
And she wak’d him till the water rose 
And lav’d her lily feet. 


They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
With neither pick nor spade— 

That the dew of Heaven might fall and dreep 
On the mools where he was laid. 


‘Claxton’s Lament,’ we erroneously placed, 
last week, amongst those ballads which were in- 
verted in the “ Border Minstrelsy.” We doubt 
ifit has before been published; and we subjoin 
it here as an excellent specimen of the simple, 
homely ballad. It refers to the fatal “rising 
ofthe North” in 1569.— 


Listen, English merchant brave, 
To Francis Claxton, woful man! 
0 once had lands and livings fair, 
Most like an English gentleman. 


Bat the flower is shed, and the spring is fled, 
And he wanders alone at the close of the day ; 

And the sleety hail, in the moonshine pale, 
Glistens at eve on his locks of grey. 


To Wetherby the Earls are gone ; 
A message came, so fair aud free,— 
“Now swear thee, on the Holy Rood, 
I charge thee, Claxton, ride with me.” 


The Earl, lie is my gracious Lord,— 

The Queen, she is my liegeous Queen ; 
To stand upon the worser side 

No Claxton yet was ever seen. 


While thus in doubtful guise I stand, 
é other message came so free,— 

Resolve thee, Claxton! out of hand, 
If thou wilt aught for love of me. 


We only stand to guard our own, 
ur lives are set in jeopardie; 

And if thou wilt not ride with us, 

Yet shall thy lands forfaulted be.” 
Now, foul befall the venom’d tongues 

Have slander’d so such noble peers ; 
And brought such woe and misery 

dilver hairs and failing years, 
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To Wetherby I rieeds must ride, 

No better chance since I may see : 
My eldest son is full of pride : 

My second gaes for love of me. 


“ Now bide at home, my eldest son ; 
Thou art the heir of all my land.” 
* If I stay at home for land or fee, 
May I be branded in forehead and hand. 


The Percies are rising in the north ; 
The Nevilles are gathering in the west ; 
And Claxton’s heir may bide at home, 
And hide him in the cushat’s nest ?” 
** Now rest at home, my youngest son ; 
Thy limbs are lithe, thy age is green.” 
“ Nay, father, we'll to Wetherby, 
And never more at home be seen. 


We'll keep our bond to our noble Lord, 

We'll tine our faith to the Southern Queen ; 
And when all is lost, we'll cross the seas, 

And bid farewell to bow'r and green. 


Our tow’rs may stand till down they fall, 
That’s all the help they'll get from me ; 
False Southrons will be lords of all, 
But we'll ne'er hear it o’er the sea.” 


Now the Percies’ crescent is set in blood, 
And the Northern Bull his flight has ta’en, 

And the Sheaf of Arrows are keen and bright, 
And Barnard’s walls are hard to gain. 


The sun shone bright, and the birds sung sweet, 
The day we left the North Countrie ; 

Bot cold is the wind, and sharp is the sleet, 
That beat on the exile over the sea. 

“Lord Derwentwater’s ‘Good Night,’”’ in- 
tended also for the “‘ Minstrelsy,’ but eventually 
published in Hogg’s ‘Jacobite Relics,’—a work, 
like the former, containing many “modern 
antiques,’”’—has mostly been considered an ori- 
ginal :—nor is it surprising that it should be so 
when we remember the simple pathos of the fol- 
lowing stanzas.— 

And fare thee well, George Collingwood, 
Since fate has put us down— 
If thou and I have lost our lives, 
Our king has lost his crown. 
Farewell, farewell, my lady dear! 
Ill, ill thou counseld’st me ; 
I never more may see the babe 
That smiles upon thy knee. 


And fare thee well, my bonny gray steed, 
That carried me aye so free; 
I wish I had been asleep in my bed 
The last time I mounted thee. 

—Now, this is the true style of the old ballad ; 
wherein the writer expressed himself in verse 
not because it was more elaborate or more 
graceful, but because poetry is almost the 
natural language of strong emotion. Thus, the 
friend, the wife, the child, the “bonny gray 
steed”’ rise vividly before the mind of him who 
feels that he has left them for ever. But, “the 
warning bell,” and the sun that shall rise no 
more on Derwentwater, “the solemn requiem,”’ 
in ‘“*Hexham’s holy towers,” of the following 
stanzas, betray a mind at leisure to look around 
and select the various threadbare images which 
may fill up a line or complete a verse, suitable 
enough in themselves, but which Lord Der- 
wentwater under sentence of death would 
have heeded but little. The best imitations by 
others as well as by Mr. Surtees will, we think, 
be fragmentary, like the latter’s unrivalled 
‘ Featherstonhaugh’ and ‘ Bartram’s Dirge,’— 
both so admirable, though so different. 

The ballad of ‘Sir John le Spring,’ which we 
last saw printed in a north country publication 
with the superadded ruse of uncouth spelling, 
though spirited, could scarcely deceive the 
student in old ballad lore :—‘ The dying taper 
faintly burns” would be to us sufficient proof 
of its modern origin. We wish Mr. Surtees had 
given us more of “The Visitors Three.” Here 
again he has caught the true character of the 
ancient rhyme.— 

Before them lay a glittering store, 
The Abbey’s plundered wealth ; 

The garment of cost and the bowl emboss’d, 
And the wassail cup of health. 

And riches still from St. Cuthbert’s shrine, 
The chalice, the alm'ry and pix ; 

The image where gold and where ivory twine, 
And the shatter’d crucifix. 


And the Visitors three, with wicked glee, 
Sit feasting full and high ; 

And still, as they drink, they sit and think 
Of the devil and King Henery. 





And here, when bowed down with one of the 
deepest sorrows that ever embittered his tranquil 
life—the death of his wife’s youngest sister— 
whom, a mere child at the time of their marriage, 
Mr. Surtees seems to have regarded as a 
daughter,—he wrote these touching verses.— 


Is there any room at your head, Emma, 
Is there any room at your feet ? 

Is there any room at your side, Emma,. 
Where I may sleep so sweet ? 

There's no room at my head, Robin, 
There's no room at my feet ; 

My bed is dark and narrow now, 
But oh! my sleep is sweet. 

The cold turf is my coverlid, 
And the mould is my winding sheet ; 

The dew it falls no sooner down, 
But my resting place is wet. 


And the morning sun with its earliest beams 
Glistens upon my grave ; 

And then you see me in your dreams, 
Whom all of you could not save. 


I’ve often sat by your fire, Robin, 
I've often sat on your knee; 
Your ingle bright will bleeze to-night, 
But it will not bleeze for me. 
The wintry wind will o'er me rave, 
The long and lonesome night ; 
And the snow and the sleet will freeze on my grave 
When your hearth is bleezing bright. 
There ’s no room at my head, Robin, 
There ‘s no room at my feet ; 
There's room but at my left side, 
And that’s for my minny sweet. 
But pull a garland of the bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast; 
And scatter the flowers of bonny spring-tide, 
On her grave you lov'd the best. 
And, kind Robin, and, true Robin, 
Take this counsel free; 
If ever you love another sister, 
Never love her as you lov'd me. 


To this melancholy blighting of the hopes 
which he had cherished, he recurs again and 
again. For example :— 


On Christmas eve my fire will blaze, 
And my fire will blaze full bright; 

But she is wrapped in clay so cold 
That sat in its cheersome light; 


And the snow and the sleet on her turf will freeze, 
While many a heart is light; 

But that Christmas eve, to me, believe, 
Will be but a weary weight. 

On looking over these poems, thus for the 
first time collected here, we cannot but think 
that their publication in a small volume might 
be another suitable tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Surtees,—and an instalment at least towards 
that plan which he kept in view for many years 
of forming a “ Bishopric Garland.” 





The Hansa, and the Teutonic Order of Knights 
in the Countries on the Baltic—[ Die Hanse, 
§c.]. By Kurd von Schlézer. Berlin, Herz; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

THE time included in this volume saw deter- 

mined the social destinies of Northern Europe, 

in relation to Scandinavia on the one hand, and 
to the Sclavonic heathens on the other. The 
occupation of the Baltic coast by men of Ger- 
man race was consummated, about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, by the agency, at 
the same moment, of two powerful and dis- 
similar impulses.—While the Teutonic knights, 
in the name of Christianity, made conversion 
the mere handmaid of conquest, and appro- 
priated the lands of the idolaters whom they 
drove behind the Lithuanian frontier,—the 
spirit of industry and commercial enterprise, 
with a rapidity never surpassed, was raising at 
every favourable point of the seaboard new 
emporia of peaceful traffic. The interval be- 
tween 1150 and 1270 saw the cities of Rostock, 

Riga, Stralsund, Reval, Elbing, Weimar, Greifs- 

wald, Memel, and Kénigsberg, erected; and 

most of them already populous and powerful. 

Of the other great Baltic ports, Danzig, Wolgast, 

and Stettin alone were of much older date; for 

Liibeck, destined to hold for three centuries at 

least the dignity of a metropolitan, although 
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first settled in the eleventh century, was estab- 
lished—years after the devastation of the older 
city—on its present site in 1158.—The Teutonic 
order, created in Palestine in 1190, made its 
appearance within less than thirty years after- 
wards in the Baltic region: to which, before the 
close of the following century, its whole energy 
was transferred. Thus peace and war were for 
the time engaged in a common mission ;—each 
alike active in securing and advancing Chris- 
tianity and German civilization along the 
northern edge of Europe,—the latest retreat of 
Paganism to the westward of the Danube and 
the Vistula. 

These several influences for a time follow- 
ing a common object soon began to expand 
themselves in opposite directions, and with un- 
equal degrees of 5 area to European history. 
The reign of the Teutonic order, from the Oder 
to the Dwina, was for a while of universal 
moment, as the north-eastern bulwark of the 
German races :—but its position as an outpost 
of Christianity soon lost its peculiar significance ; 
and before the close of the fifteenth century its 
influence, though still great, had become in a 
great measure confined to its local weight, as 
one of the minor powers of North Germany. 
The movement of the commercial cities, which 
had begun earlier, also continued to act on a 
more extensive surface, for a longer period. The 
** Hanseatic League,” the organ of its exist- 
ence, spread its arms over the whole of Northern 
Europe ; for more than one hundred and fifty 

ears sole mistress of the Baltic, predominant 
In other seas, and respected in distant capitals, 
it represented and secured, with warlike spirit 
as well as mercantile industry, the principle of 
commercial life. Nor did the importance of its 
chief members altogether fail, when changes in 
the political affairs of the South, the growing 
strength of the Scandinavian powers and the 
rivalry of new trading communities, had reduced 
the strength and diminished the scope of the 
combined body. The seed which it had sown 
in days of storm and darkness continued to 
grow; it flourishes indeed to this day in abun- 
dance,—although others have now come in to 
gather the harvest. 

The developement of these two important 
offsets from the Teutonic stock in the interval 
between 1250 and 1400—which witnessed the 
complete organization and the highest power of 
both—is the subject of the present volume: 
which forms the sequel to a previous work by 
the same author, descriptive of the “ earliest 
beginnings of German Life in the Baltic North.” 
The best authorities have been studied; and the 
information, collected from various sources, is 
thrown into a spirited and brief narrative, the 
style of which, though apt at times to grow 
rather turgid, may, on the whole, be termed 
excellent. It will, indeed, not unfrequently 
remind the reader agreeably of the manner of 
Ranke. A future volume, to bring the destinies 
of the German Baltic provinces down to the end 
of the sixteenth century, is promised: and may 
be expected with interest, on the strength of the 
present work,—which is one of the best his- 
torical monographs in a moderate compass that 
we have lately seen. But the speciality of the 
subject, which is one merit of the present work, 
cannot be so prominent as it here is in any sub- 
sequent period. Both the Teutonic Order and 
the Hanseatic Confederation had begun to sub- 
side, as it were, beneath the current of general 
history before the era of the Reformation. 

There are two principal features in the story 
of the Teutonic Knights. The existence of the 
Order was secured when its first object was lost 
with the Holy Land, by the crusade against the 
Prussian heathens; from which, as from a new 
centre of activity, it spread itself over the Baltic 





region,—obtaining, in return for the service 
which it there rendered to Christianity, a solid 
reward of temporal power and splendour which 
rose to a climax in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, under the prosperous rule of the Grand 
Master Winrich von Knieprode,—in whose days 
the sovereignty of the Order was absolute from 
the mouth of the Narva, along the entire coast, 
to the region west of the Vistula. This was 
“the golden age of the Order,” as it has been 
termed. While the Templars, destitute of any 
such European field of action, and insulated in 
various parts of the Continent, soon fell a prey 
to the cupidity of the “Christian” sovereigns, 
on their expulsion from Palestine,—while the 
Knights of St. John, confined to a single point 
in the Mediterranean, barely maintained their 
stronghold against the Turks,—the Teutonic 
military priests grew into the virtual sovereigns 
of a territory not inferior in extent to that of 
many second-rate powers of modern Europe :— 
and throughout the period now in question 
they ruled there with a display of power which 
their nominal relations to the Empire left for 
some time entirely uncontrolled. 

The other notable feature in their European 
history is, their hostile attitude towards the 
Church,—their contentions with which are duly 
noticed in the present volume. The rivalry 
between the two bodies was intense from the 
beginning; and its issue forms an exception to 
the usual course of such contests in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. At first the preten- 
sions of the knights as against the clergy were 
directly prt by the Roman See. This pro- 
tection was continued so long as the affairs of 
the East left any hope of recalling the crusa- 
ders thither; and when, at a later period, the 
tone of the Papacy was changed towards the 
Teutonic knights, it was found too late to assail 
the supremacy they had already acquired. The 
attempts of the Bishops to domineer in the ter- 
ritories of the Order only resulted in their total 
subjection; and the sword, in this district, 
though worn in the name of religious duty, was 
advanced as paramount over the crozier so long 
as the Order continued to flourish. This was a 
spectacle uncommon in the fourteenth century, 
—and its details are well worth studying. 

Returning to the Commercial League, a still 
wider and more durable interest is presented in 
the circumstances of its rise, and in the various 
phases of its developement, in which military 
exploits and state policy were required to guard 
the fruits of sober industry. Like all crea- 
tions springing from necessary impulses of 
human nature, it is seen to grow up witha kind 
of instinctive life, and assumes by the force of cir- 
cumstances a spontaneous organism. The seve- 
ral elements first appear in obedience to the 
wants of a new and vigorous body, which threw 
itself with surprising energy over the Baltic re- 
gion; where the German race, thrusting out the 
barbarous Sclavonic tribes, Wends and Livo- 
nians, came on like a flood in their north-east- 
ernly advance in the dawn of the twelfth cen- 
tury. We have seen how cities sprung up 
beneath their feet with a rapidity of which 
Europe affords no second example. The first 
effect of their foundation was to transfer to these 
points the foreign commerce which had pre- 
viously held its emporia further inland: sea- 
faring enterprise, hitherto confined to a few 
routes, was extended throughout the Baltic, 
and through the inlets to the Russian interior, 
where Novgorod was long a principal mart. 
The need of mutual defence against pirates and 
Scandinavian kings; the convenience of a com- 
mon centre for settling trade customs and dis- 
putes at the various factories in foreign ports, 
where traders from the chief Baltic towns were 
gathered, brought about a kind of voluntary 
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agreement,—at first confined to a few cities — 
the alliance of which in time not only ee. 
braced the whole Baltic and North Sea region 
. ; : 
but included also many inland German citi 
and ports and markets in Flanders and Holland 
From the beginning, and throughout the whole 
period of the League, Liibeck, first in date as q 
commercial power, always stood at the head of 
the union,—not only in regulations of trade, but 
also in the warlike enterprises by which, at 
various times, the brave merchants were sum. 
moned to defend their commerce against the 
oppressions of Norway and Denmark. The 
picture of this manifold activity is full of life 
and character, both alike strange to later times: 
—it is the likeness of a period in which arms 
were required to keep what arts had earned, 
The burgomaster—who to-day presided in the 
town council over some debate on matters of 
trade—was prepared to embark on the morrow 
as commander of a naval armament; or to 
travel to some distant court in the capacity of 
ambassador on behalf of the Lea It was a 
time requiring men of various abi 
for forming such. 

This is the bright side of the medal, In 
other respects these prudent and brave Leaguers 
appear to less advantage,—especially in their 
relation to all foreigners of their own profes. 
sion. The most jealous exclusiveness,—the 
strictest monopoly, asserted, when necessary, b 
the strong hand,—were fixed aims of all their 
dealing with strangers. Of the prohibitions and 
engagements imposed to this end on the mem- 
bers of the Union,—of their unceasing attempts 
to quell all commerce not their own,—Schlizer 
gives several remarkable proofs. In an era 
where industry has at first to strive for exis- 
tence against force, the principle of association 
is always prone to take the offensive form, so 
soon as it has gained power by self-defence. 
This is the period of guild unions and exclu 
sions:—and a proneness to domineer is the 
natural disease of combined strength, acquired 
by measures sought for the protection of indivi- 
dual weakness. 

A striking confirmation of what has already 
been said of the organic character of the Han- 
seatic movement is found in the absence of any 
positive interpolitical code or formal system of 
mutual relations between the allied cities. The 
researches of Schlézer have failed to detect 
anything like an express scheme of regulations 
for the government of the general, as distin- 
guished from the purely mercantile affairs of the 
associated body. Its joint action, in cases of 
emergency, seems to have been at all times 
voluntary; and the readiness with which the 
several members, merely bound, as it appears, 
by the sense of a common utility, contributed on 
ail critical occasions their quota of treasure and 
their naval contingents, or submitted to ruinous 
suspensions of trade,—proves the existence, 
during the flourishing time of the Union, of @ 
living principle of coherence, far more efficient 
than any express constitutions of diplomatic 
law. At all times, too, the League was an i- 
perium in imperio : its several cities, as belong- 
ing to it, in nowise renounced their special re- 
lations to the sovereigns to whom they owed 
territorial allegiance. They were parties to the 
confederation ad hoc; in other respects the poli- 
tical status of each was entirely independent of 
it. Nor were the several members bound, ex- 
cept by obligations of common security 4 
advantage, to the Union; it was at the option 
of any one to withdraw totally, or to decline 
co-operation in particular cases,—the penalty 
being simply the loss of the benefits which the 
League secured to its members. Altogether 
this aspect of the association, which is ably dis- 
played by Schlézer, forms a remarkable feature 
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ia what may be termed the Natural History of 


Itremains to say a word of the title of this 
body, which the editor rather strangely 
4s to explain in the text,—merely stating 

t “in 1343 Ay ies was eine M for 

t time, by a foreign prince, [King Mag- 
ae Sanby with the name of the Hansa.” 
He refers, in a note at the end of the book, to 
Grimm's description of the word, as ‘‘the oldest 
term for a troop or company of men,”—which 
may be the true etymology. But it is not the 
alyone. The term is found in a document, 
is rous Latin, dated as early as 1127, 
yoted by Ducange, with the sense of “ dues”’ 
or “tolls on merchandise”; and it is possible 
that a gf meaning of the word may 
pe traced from the payment of fees as a condi- 
tin of entrance into a privileged society or 

the members of which (see extract from 
‘Customs of Paris,’ spre Ducange,) were called 
hansati, or ‘free of the company.” The parent, 
indeed, of both the French-Latin and the old 
German may have been one and the same 
Gothic root; but the early occurrence of a spe- 
cal.meaning in the former deserved notice in 
rd to so celebrated a word. Our version 
of it, ‘‘ Hanseatic League,” is of course a mere 
tautology, arising in ignorance of the proper 
meaning; and might as well have been written 
«Aliance of Allies” or “Company of Com- 
ions. 

We have merely given an outline of the main 
subjects of this interesting volume. It will be 
found to contain valuable details, which it has 
been impossible to notice here, on a variet 
of topics connected with the social, political, 
and commercial history of the period, not in 
the Baltic region only. Among these may be 
specially mentioned a sketch of the life of a re- 
markable churchman, Albert Suerbeer, Bishop 
of Riga, sometime Archbishop of Armagh ;— 
and a curious description of the early condition, 
method, and changing sites of the herring 
fishery. Altogether, the book belongs to the 
higher class of special histories;—and it will 
both instruct and entertain intelligent readers. 





The Facts of the Case as to the pretended ‘‘ Baroness 
von Beck” stated, and illustrated with Docu- 
mentary Evidence. By J. Toulmin Smith, Esq. 
Saunders. 

Mr."Toulmin Smith is one of those inevitable 

gentlemen with whom it is sometimes the misfor- 

tune of parties to be associated,—who will bring 
them out and exhibit their weak points, when 
they have the utmost interest, and the most earnest 
desire, to withdraw into obscurity. Once more 
Mr. Smith is before the public, struggling despe- 
rately, and most unhappily, with the case in whose 
meshes his character as a lawyer and as a man is 
involved :—and it is most significant that not only 
are his Birmingham brother-persecutors no parties 
to this publication, but that they distinctly decline 
foconcur in it. Here they are, however, fastened 
to the rack of public exposure and suffering by 
their lawyer’s spasm, in a way which may be ac- 
cepted as some portion of the penance that — 
owe to English Society for the shame in whic 
have involved it. 
re is little more to be said in the matter. 
e public and Mr. Toulmin Smith have not a 
in common,—and will never come to under- 
stand each other. It is simply waste of our readers’ 
time to argue with a gentleman who affects to see 
the triumph of his cause everywhere—in the rot- 
tenness of hiscase, in the denunciations of the press, 
in the indignation of the Lords, and in the condem- 
tation of the Judges. His processes for converting 
these judicial poisons into nutriment for his 

‘putation are ingenious, and vary with the 

‘onditions of the case. The repeated and indig- 

tant censure of the Times he evades by breaking 

through its thunder backwards, and laying fast 
of an article written in that newpsaper “on 








the 3rd September 1851,” on the first report of 
the proceedings in the Birmingham police court, 
and when the facts were imperfectly known. Here, 
it will be seen, Mr. Smith inverts the ordinary 
logical process, and makes the earlier article correct 
the last, instead of the last the first. His reasoning 
is of the kind which would make its way up and 
against the current of argument, and seek the full 
tide of truth not beside the perfected waters of 
the stream, but at its doubtful fountains. Mr. 
Toulmin Smith is a man to seek his fruits, not 
among the boughs that grow up in the sunlight 
and have been fed by the airs of heaven,—but 
down at the roots. With him ‘the child is 
father to the man” in another sense than Words- 
worth intended. Really, there is something ridi- 
culously puerile in the way in which he hangs on to 
this first article in the Times as a protection against 
the later ones—and seems to think that he escapes 
these by pretending not to see them. Mr. Smith 
has profited by the early lesson in natural history 
which gave him a hint of the bird that makes 
itself invisible by hiding its head under its wing.— 
The censure of the Judges he meets by insinuating 
that the opinion of these dignitaries is of very little 
value—and that in fact they don’t know much of 
their profession.—The judgment of the House of 
Lords he claims to use as a weapon against its 
character,—and he meets Lord Beaumont’s threat- 
ened motion by gravely offering him a locus peni- 
tentice.—The rottenness of the case itself he gets 
over by boldly adopting it and calling it ripeness. 
—The cry against him of the press he pretends 
generally to have misheard—and thinks it is 
jor him, But for our particular share in that 
cry, which we have taken care to make very plain 
—no mistake being possible, he desperately assigns 
as the motive some interest in “‘ bolstering up” the 
imposture which he still affects to think is the 
point in issue. Ina word, Mr. Toulmin Smith's 
pamphlet is a coup d’état—a feeble and vulgar copy 
of Louis Napoleon’s policy. All the organs of 
opinion which he cannot bend to his purposes, he 
suppresses :—and we are all—Ministers and Chan- 
cellorsand Judges, Peers and Press—sent morally, 
and in a body, to Cayenne. 

Mr. Toulmin Smith’s new pamphlet cannot be 
treated seriously, because it contains nothing 
serious to treat. Over the whole thing there is an 
air of determined unreality. We are supposed to 
have here at last the evidence of conspiracy and 
imposture so long asserted to exist—and whose 
production we have demanded again and again. 
Will our readers believe, that of conspiracy there is 
not a tittle of proof,—and of imposture none but 
what has been offered before, and answered over 
and over again. Even in reproducing the old evi- 
dence, by a singular infelicity, Mr. Smith makes it 
actually tell more against himself than it did before, 
by merely putting it together. Mr. Smith has 
not even taken the pains to ascertain whether his 
witnesses when thus assembled did not contradict 
each other. This they do:—as, for example, where 
two of them—General Haug and Paul Hajnik— 
whose several testimonies are offered as of equal 
value and to the same end—are brought to depose 
on exactly opposite pages, as if to make the con- 
tradiction more apparent. General Haug says, 
speaking of Mr. Smith’s victim :—‘“‘ J have always 
heard of her as an Hungarian lady.” Run a line 
straight forward to the opposite page,—and we 
come upon Mr. Paul Hajnik’s :—“ Jt is likewise a 
falsehood that she is a Hungarian lady.” Both 
these persons are complacently, and very innocently, 
offered as Mr. Toulmin Smith’s witnesses against 
the poor Baroness,—and both as knowing all about 
the matter.—Assuredly, Mr. Smith shail not con- 
duct a case of ours! Such a jumble of unwarranted 
assumption, inconclusive statement, imperfect infer- 
ence, and patent contradiction, kneaded together 
by the spirit of bluster, and almost menace, as this 
pamphlet contains, was never before baked in a 
legal oven. What is far worse, there breathes 
through it a tone of vindictive, and almost savage, 
feeling against the dead woman whom its author 
helped to hunt into her grave, which makes the 
pamphlet painful to read. 

e only novelty in this Brief for the moral 
defendants is, such a document as probably was 





never before offered for acceptance in court of law 
or of logic. No judge or magistrate would look 
at it for a moment :—no counsel but Mr. Toulmin 
Smith would put it in. It wants every quality of 
evidence. It purports to bea “Diary of one of 
the Impostor’s Comrades.” In the first place, the 
Diary itself is not produeed—nor authenticated. 
It is loosely said to have been ‘‘ found in the house 
whose hospitality the Baroness had abused in Bir- 
mingham.” “It contains,” says Mr. Smith him- 
self ‘‘no name or mark indicating who was the 
writer :”—and he admits that it was ‘‘not written 
by the principal impostor herself.” Mr. Smith 
does not profess even to have seen the original (our 
readers will see that we are getting at nothing by 
a process of exhaustion)—nor to have even a trans- 
lation in his hands. He has had the “ oppor- 
tunity of inspecting” a translation. From this 
“Diary” Mr. Smith detaches at his pleasure, here 
and there, a short phrase—not in general exceeding 
two words—never more than six. No light of 
context is given—the benefit of syntax is denied. 
If Mr. Smith will give us a year of his own 
correspondence, or a tolerable length of Diary, we 
will undertake to make him—or anybody else on 
the same terms—guilty of murder on such a mar- 
shalling of evidence as this,—Well, the cream 
of the matter remains. This very suspicious docu- 
ment shall be received. Mr. Smith shall have the 
whole of his fragments unquestioned :—and they 
shall stand, too, on their own solitary merits, 
without witnesses (of context) to character :—and, 
after all, they do not prove a single thing against the 
poor Baroness, or against anybodyelse/—Our readers 
will be reminded by the end of our argument of 
Dr. Kitchiner’s elaborate preparations for dress- 
ing a salad—to be thrown out of the window,—or, 
of the fourteen reasons offered for the defence of 
an absent juror, when the one of his death made 
the others unnecessary. 

We must not omit to state that Mr. Toulmin 
Smith in this pamphlet, takes the opportunity to 
do a little bit of business on his own private account. 
At page 9, by way of parenthesis, he advertises— 
and also reviews—a former pamphlet of his own— 
and on a different subject. The title is, ‘ Local 
Self-Government and Centralization ;’ and in cer- 
tain chapters treating of (what does the reader 
think?) secretly-got warrants, he is of opinion, 
that ‘‘against this system he has himself raised a 
more clear and strong voice than any man in Eng- 
land.” Mr. Smith is, nevertheless, also of opinion 
that it was quite right to get such a warrant 
against the Baroness von Beck! By what singular 
excess of that confusion of thought and reasoning 
which pervades all this pamphlet, the desire to 
advertise himself can have led its writer to make 
this unhappy allusion, it is difficult to conceive. 
We are glad that Mr. Smith has so good an opinion 
of his own book :—but we cannot send our readers 
to it for doctrine which has such practical expo- 
nents. We refuse for ourselves and them to sit 
under the tree that yields such fruits. 

The case, then, remains where it did,—with 
this difference :—that in addition to all the other 
authorities against Mr. Smith, we have now Mr. 
Smith against himself. The whole of the argument 
for the defence must now be supposed to be here, 
—and its failure is moral proof the other way.— 
We are brought no nearer to the real motives which 
lie underneath this tragedy perpetrated by an abuse 
of the name of law :—save that, through all the 
intricacies of the casuistry-with which Mr. Smith 
has tried to cover it, we catch multiplied, if still 
imperfect, images of the dark passions, or mean- 
ings, which we leave it now to Lord Beaumont to 
drag into clearer light. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Constance Tyrrell; or, the Half-Sister. By 
P. H. Pepys, Esq. 3 vols.—This is not a 
bad novel of the old-fashioned sort, —in which 
the heroine must be reduced to the lowest ebb 
of misfortune in order that her naughtiness may 
be purified utterly out of her. As poor Miss 
Constance Tyrrell, however, herself observed, 
when soliloquizing over a new mischance, she was 
‘‘truly unfortunate in her lovers.” The first, a 
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relation older than herself, having p' to her 
and. being laughed at in return, tu her out-of 
her noble inheritance in the course of law and 
vengeance,—thus reducing herself and mother to 
want ;, which want exiled them to the Isle of Man, 
where the broken-down heiress was compelled to 
sing in church and teach music. The second, a 
young captain in the army, who fell hotly in love 
with her under her assumed name of Miss Thomp- 
son, being unable to win requital for his affections, 
had recourse to the old-fashioned Connaught expe- 
dient. of getting a wife—to wit, abduction. The 
third—Mr. Campbell, who, though apparently a 
tutor and an organist, was in reality a gentleman 
under a cloud—was beloved in turn by this fortune- 
buffetted Constance ; but alas! for many a long day 
this love was productive of nothing except torment, 
the gentleman being of the most ‘‘ jealous com- 
plexion,”—and, as persons of his cheerful tempera- 
ment are apt to do, taking a pleasure in putting 
the very worst construction on every accident and 
difficulty in which he finds his lady-love placed. 
It.was a stroke of true daring in Mr. Pepys to 
give away his heroine at last to a husband who 
sacrificed so largely to ‘‘the green-eyed monster,” 
in spite of the peculiar circumstances of their re- 
conciliation. The relief of a pleasant and rather 
touching episode is given to this story in the loves 
of Ronald and Ellen ;—and a certain freshness of 
colour belongs to its scenery, that of the Sanctuary 
Island. We do not remember having been taken 
in fiction to the Isle of Man save by Scott in his 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’—and, some eighteen years 
ago, in the forgotten ‘Octavia Elphinstone’ of Miss 

t: a novel which, by the way, ought not to 
have been forgotten. 

Sunlight in the Clouds.—Some Providences in a 
Lifetime. — The Shoemaker’s Daughters. — Three 
little religious stories, deserving of commendation, 
not because of the especial doctrines which they 
convey and illustrate, but because of the temper 
in which the lesson is delivered and the sermon 
preached. Charity should always go hand in hand 
with earnestness; but the generality of pulpit orators 
and tale-tellers consider that they attest their doing 


well after Jonah’s fashion,—by ‘‘ being angry.” | 
Weare in proportion glad to feel the glow of bene- | 
volence, without its being accompanied with the | 


blistering heat of persecution and dogmatic sarcasm. 
Pictures of Infe at Home and Abroad. By 


Albert Smith.—‘ Pictures of Life and Death” this | 


book might be called; since the ‘Night in the Royal 
George’ and ‘The Strange Visit’ are a couple of 
sketches very nearly as mad and ghastly as if 
Maturin or Poe had made them. With these, 


however, are reprinted Mr. Albert Simith’s ‘ Ad- | 


venture with Brigands,’ which first made him 
known to us as a magazine writer, his ‘ Loose 
Leaves from the Traveller’s Album at Chamouni,’ 
in which there may be found “an inkling” of his 
present popular entertainment, and other papers, 
—collected, we imagine, from Bentley's Miscellany, 
to form a volume of ‘ Bentley’s Shilling Series.’ 
This publication, by the way, seems to taper in 
place of improving in strength and sinew. Its 
proprietor may be reminded in a friendly spirit 
that with a ‘ Parlour Library’ in possession of the 
field and the select re-issues of Messrs. Murray 
and Longman in progress, meagre collections of 
the merriest magazine articles will not suffice to 
keep the ground for a cheap and popular publica- 
tion,—be the line of rail ever so short, and the 
average passengers travelling upon it ever so mis- 
cellaneous in quality. 

Ostentation ; or, Critical Remarks on ‘ Quaker- 
ism ; or, the Story of my Life,’ by Mrs. Greer ; in 
which that Lady’s Parvenu Attempts at Aristocracy 
are ridiculed, and Fiction exposed. By Sandham 
Elly. No. I. To be completed in Three Num- 
bers.—The above title indicates the criticism befit- 
ting this pamphlet; so clearly does it set forth the 
character of the book and the temper in which it 
is written. We last year animadverted [ Athen. 
No. 1234] on the desire to provoke, rather than to 
profit, the Society of Friends which animated Mrs. 
Greer’s ‘Quakerism.’ Her object was obviously 
to make up a tale which should be stinging and 
saleable; She has been successful. Her book has 


stung; and persons aggrieved, like Mr. Elly and | 


others,, by their irate rejoinders are advertising its 
piquant scandals-and assisting its sale. He has 
proved the Lady guilty of inaccuracy in’ the mat- 
ter of the “‘ tenpenny story” (p. 38, &c.) He has 
stripped the disguise off sundry of the parties 
nicknamed by Mrs. Greer, and told the ‘public who 
they really were. He has outdoneher invectives by 
his invectives, and her spiteful portraitures by his 
ruder and more coarse sketches. In brief, we are 
sorry that a book written in so bad a spirit as Mrs. 
Greer’s should receive authority, sympathy, and 
wings for its mischief from the hands of an assail- 
ant in tone and taste so objectionable, and in 
matters of evidence so suspicious, as Mr. Elly. 
The History and Antiquities of AU Saints Church, 
Sudbury, and of the Parish generally. By the Rev. 
Charles Badham, Vicar.—The History and An- 
tiquities of St. David’s. By W. Basil Jones and 
Edward A. Freeman. Part I.—These two volumes 
are contributions towards the history of our local 
antiquities. The first, by the incumbent, gives a 
very minute account of the parish where he resides, 
and a full description of its rather handsome 
church. The town of Sudbury, and the parish of 
All Saints, have, however, little to interest the 
general public; for although the good town boasts 
a Saxon origin, and is believed to have possessed 
a mint as early as the days of Ethelred,—still, 
there is nothing in its history to connect it with 
our historical associations. All that could be done, 





Mr. Badham seems to have done well and care- 
fully; and his volume will doubtless be welcomed 
by those who, from residence or family connexions, 
take interest in that locality. In the present day, 
| when we seldom can open a book on church an- 
| tiquities, or indeed on antiquities of any kind, 
without being at once immersed in all the vexed 

| questions of high church politics, the writer of the 
| work before us deserves honourable notice for 
| having all along written in a liberal and gentle- 
| manly spirit, even when speaking of those who 
| differ most widely from him. — Of the second 
| work, only the first Part is before us; and that is 
chiefly devoted to the description of the surrounding 
country, and of the decayed and almost ruinous town 
of St. David’s. This town even at the present 
time contains scarcely more than eleven hundred 
inhabitants.—This work, also, appears to be care- 
| fully written,—and the illustrations are very good. 
An Attempt to Illustrate the Chronology of the Old 
Testament, by a Reference to the Year of the Jubilee. 
By the Rev. G. B. Sandford, M.A.—A Chronolo- 
gical Table of the History of the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. G. B. Sandford, M.A.—Mr. Sandford 
follows Greswell in preferring the Hebrew chrono- 


other authority. Yet, he is compelled to make 


dates, from the latter years of the reign of King 
Uzziah until the accession of Hezekiah, is involved 
in much obscurity. As the history stands, it seems 
full of contradictions, and the harmony between 
the reigns of the respective monarchs of Judah and 
Israel is broken altogether.” Starting from the 
Exodus—the date of which (B.c. 1560) he has 
adopted from Greswell’s Dissertations,—Mr. Sand- 
ford endeavours to establish a consistent chrono- 
logical scheme of previous and succeeding events. 
For the discussion of the points involved we must 
refer to his work :—which, if not remarkable for 
any great discovery, is characterized by a most 
commendable spirit of calmness and candour,— 
blended, however, with an evident desire to arrive 
at certain preconceived conclusions. 

A Memoir on the Equinoctial Storms of March- 
April 1850: an Inquiry into the Extent to which the 
Rotatory Theory may be applied. By F. P. B. 
Martin, Esq.—From the notices which have from 
time to time appeared in the pages of the Atheneum 
our readers have been made well acquainted-with 
the main points of the theory of storms. The 
work before us—which is not published—is a col- 
lection, from all available sources, of such infor- 
mation as tends to prove the correctness of the 
rotatory theory, as applied not merely to the storms 
of the tropics, but to those also which occasionally 
strew wrecks upon our own shores. An immense 
mass of information has been gathered together, 
consisting mainly of extracts from logs, meteoro- 





logical registers; &c.,. which carmot but Prove emi 
nently useful to all who are interested in the eal, 
tion of the problem. From a careful examinat 
of Mr. Martin’s examples and reasonings, we feel 
— of the correctness of his views, F, 
information is promised; and judgin 
character of that before us, it ss Ghews 
much value. This would, however, be very con. 
siderably increased if the book were to pass 
the hands of a publisher :—by which means a better 
style of printing would be insured, at the’ same 
time that the book would be procurable by those 
who may require to consult its tables. 

The Laws of Dynamics applicable to Yack 
Building. By H. C. Chapman, Three 
letters addressed to the yacht builders of England 
on the occasion of the match last year between the 
America and the Titania, are here republished, 
The writer comments on the several points in the 
construction of the former,—and explains the first 
principles on which they depend. 

The New Equilateral Telegraph; especially adapted 
for Yachters, Coasters, Fishermen, 4c. Invented 
by Henry Dempster.—To show that Mr. ws 
ster’s telegraph has strong claims to favoura 





consideration, it is sufficient to mention that it 

has obtained premiums from the members'of the 
| Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, the 
| members of the Royal Society of Arts, London, 
and the Jurors of the Great Exhibition. It js 
worked by means of four triangular flags of different 
colours. In this little manual directions are given 
for its use,—with a vocabulary of phrases and sen- 
tences most frequently wanted. 

Astronomical Observations taken at the Observatory, 
South Villa, Inner Circle, Regent's Park, London, 
during the Years 1839-1851, under the Direction of 
George Bishop, Esq., F.R.S.—So many astronomical 
discoveries have been communicated to the publie 
from Mr. Bishop’s observatory, that it may be con- 
sidered a sort of national scientific institution, 
The services which it has been the means of ren- 





logy to that of the Septuagint, Josephus, or any | 


the singular confession, that ‘‘the whole series of | 


| dering to the cause of astronomy are certainly such 
| as to do honour to any country; and it wasa 
| satisfaction to us to have lately to announce that 
| they have been appreciated in the highest quarters, 
| The volume before us contains a record of the 
| useful labours that have been pursued at this 
observatory day and night for the last twelve years. 
| It contains a catalogue of double stars, with 
| repeated and minute observations of each,—a his- 
| tory of double-star astronomy, — observations of 
| recently discovered planets, two of which were 
| discovered at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, — and 
' cometary observations,—with an appendix on two 
other planets discovered at the same place sitice 
| the bulk of the work was written. As a book of 
reference, we need hardly say, it will be invaluable 
to astronomers. Among other particulars, it-con- 
tains observations of three comets, and of a re 
markable new star discovered by Mr. Hind. The 
‘historical and descriptive notes on the double 
stars” are very copious,—and serve to show how 
far the observations made at Mr. Bishop's obser- 
vatory accord with those already communicated to 
the world. 


CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and 
Ineilius. Literally translated into English Prose, 
by the Rev. L. Evans; M.A.; to which is added 
the Metrical Version of Juvenal and Persius, by 
the late W. Gifford, Esq.—Classical students and 
English readers owe Mr. Evans a debt of gratitude 
for his present valuable contribution to Mr. Bohn's 
“Classical Library.” The former will meet with 
few difficulties in the works of the above Roman 
satirists which are not here satisfactorily elucidated, 
either in the translations or in the notes; while 
the latter are now placed in a better position than 
ever they were before for obtaining a correct idew 
both of these writers and of the age which they 
describe. Mr. Evans’s prose version is re 
English, as he professes; besides being strictly 
literal, except in some few particular cases where 


original in a-paraphrase of similar purport, though 
of not exactly the same force. It is also imb 


in a more than ordinary degree with the boldne# 
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vigour of the original :—though we cannot say 
st rone with such:smoothness.and ease as to make 
that it is a-translation. The main object 

a to have been, to give a literal. rendering; 
wda-careful comparison of several 3 with 
ihe original fully justifies us in. saying that this has 
heen ly accomplished. It appears to us, 
hatin his scrupulous anxiety to be faithful, Mr. 
Evans has sometimes gone beyond what was re- 
wired. Every classical scholar knows that illative 

+ qicausative particles occur at the. beginning of 
yatences in Latin—and more especially in Greek 
_which cannot be well translated into our lan- 
cage without supplying something more than is 
. to which these particles may be referred. 
Wethink it is. better in such cases either to omit 
the particle altogether, or to supply what. is sup- 
to be un , instead of translating the 
wpand leaving the other to the reader's ingenuity. 
_Itis needless to say how much the value of this 
yolume is increased by the addition of Gifford’s 

+ poetical version of Juvenal and Persius, 
_agwell as by its including the first. English trans- 
ition of the remains of Lucilius and Sulpicia. Nor 
nast we forget to mention the chronological table 
based upon Mir, Clinton’s researches,—and the vast 
fund of information. in the shape of arguments con- 
taining the criticisms of eminent foreign scholars. 

4 ly ‘ 0 Qoms, spl ‘. a and system- 
atized, after the Plan of Becker's German Grammar. 
Byd. D. Morell, A.M.—That the English language 
night in the hands of a competent instructor be 
nade almost as useful a means of intellectual dis- 
cipline as those of the ancient classics, has been 

ly remarked,—but not so frequently 
eemplified in practice. Nowthat Mr. Morell has 
applied teachers with so admirable a model, it 
be their own fault if they do not make English 

a much more prolific source of mental 
improvement than it has hitherto been. With 





Mr. Morell, we are ‘‘convinced that the proper 
- of language is the preparatory discipline for 


all + thinking,—and that if the intellect is to 
be strengthened in this direction, we must begin 
the process here.” The first and second parts 
of his present production are devoted to an 
explanation of the elements of sentences, and a 
description of the different kinds of sentences. In 
the third part he enters into a logical analysis of 
sentences, and shows how the rules of syntax may 
bethence derived. This is the part in which he 
nore particularly follows Becker, and which in 
fet forms the most valuable portion of the whole. 
Itcontains all that is really excellent in Becker, 
while the technical phraseology employed is much 
better adapted to the comprehension of English 
raders, The entire work satisfactorily supplies a 
wrious deficiency in almost all books on English 
grammar. 
_ Latin vid English : being the Second Part of Spell- 
ing termed Etymology. By the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
—Mr. Arnold's object in the present work is plainly 
indicated by the title. As the Latin enters so 
lagely into the composition of our own language, 
hethinks the latter might be made more subser- 
vient than it is to the acquisition of a knowledge 
ofthe former. Hence, he has here given explana- 
tons of all the most useful Latin roots and the 
English words formed from them, that those who 
lave to learn Latin may be thus prepared by a 
funiliarity with words, and that others may more 
thoroughly understand their own language. We 
suspect this is putting the cart before the horse. 
It. appears to us very doubtful whether the roots 
‘aever be mastered without learning Latin. In 
the bare form which they here assume they can 
become naturalized in the mind of the 
scholar. To all but those who have met with 
in their complete state as component parts of 
sutences and contributing to the expression of 
thought, as well as solitary ideas, they must always 
tavean outlandish air. If a boy is to learn Latin 
wall, we think he should omit any such inter- 
, process as Mr. Arnold proposes ; if not, he 
might with advantage go through a book of this 
sort; as the best means of learning the true force 

of English words, 
4 Complete Latin Grammar, for the Use of 
By J: W. Donaldsoa, D.D.—Dr: Donald- 





‘son is: certainly not, justly chargeable with the 


offence of which most authors of Latin 

are guilty, im multiplying the number of such 
books without introducing any important change. 
His is not a mere collection from all quarters, 
but an organized whole, bearing upon it every 
mark of individuality. Nor is it a. reprint of 
some other grammar, with a few trifling alter- 
ations and additions. It is really and traly his 
own production, though, of course, he has availed 
himself of the assistance afforded by the works 
of a few other grammarians. The distinguishing 
merits which. he claims for it are,—that ‘it  pre- 
sents for the first time a rational arrangement of 
the facts, and corrects for the first time many time- 
honoured inaccuracies.” That the arrangement is 
more philosophical than that of other grammars 
cannot admit of a doubt, but we question whether 
it will be found as practically convenient. We 
think it a pity that the declensions of Greek nouns 
should be given in the same type as the Latin, in- 
stead of being made to occupy a subordinate place. 
The book is much harder than others of the same 
kind. It will take a. long time to make a boy 
perfect in the accidence—so complicated is the 
arrangement rendered by divisions, subdivisions, 
and exceptions;—and none but those whose minds 
are somewhat. matured will be able to master the 
syntax. Dr. Donaldson is not happy in his defi- 
nitions. For example, he thus defines rhythm :— 
“Rhythm (nwmerus) is the harmonious proportion 
which results from the methodical arrangement of 
words according to their long and short syllables ; 
and by a recurrence of an emphasis or stress at in- 
tervals.”—-We cannot close without bearing testi- 
mony to the accuracy and completeness of the 
grammar asa whole, The use of the subjunctive 
mood is remarkably well explained. For those 
who have the ability and opportunity to become 
thorough Latin scholars this will serve as an ad- 
mirable text-book. 

Ecloge Aristophanice. Part I. Selections from the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, with English Notes. By 
C. C. Felton, A.M. ; edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold.—In his anxiety to avoid leading the reader 
to expect more than can be found here, Mr. Arnold 
has perhaps gone to the otherextreme. Itis right 
to observe, that the Selections which he has given 
from ‘The Clouds’ amount, in fact, to an expur- 
gated edition of the whole play,—only a few pas- 
sages here and there being omitted as unsuitable to 
the object Mr. Arnold had in view. To keep up 
the continuity of thought in some degree, brief 
statements of the drift of the excluded portions 
are inserted. This is a great improvement on 
the too common practice of publishing expurgated 
editions without indicating either the extent or the 
nature of the omissions made,—which is a sort of 
pious fraud, injurious alike to the classical author 
and to the reader. Most of the notes in this edition 
are, as the title-page intimates, from the pen of 
Professor Felton, who fills the Greek chair in 
the University of Cambridge, U.S., and takes a 
high piace among American scholars. His expla- 
nations of difficult or witty passages betoken com- 
petent scholarship, and a thorough appreciation of 
the comic humour of his author. 

Spelling turned Etymology. PartI. By the 
Rev. T. K. Arnold.—The old system—if system 
it deserves to be called—of teaching children to 
spell by making them learn lists of words thrown 
together alphabetically, and having no other bond 


addition to what is usually found in spelling- 
books, Mr. Arnold has given a good deal of gram- 
matical information. 

for the 


German Travelling Conversation: . 

Use of Schools and Tourists, with a copious. Vocabu- 
lary of the principal Words. By W. Biinger.—A 
portable little manual, capable of rendering much 
assistance to persons desirous of learning to con- 
verse in German. The conversations not merely 
comprise all such expressions as frequently occur 
in every-day life, but are rendered more interesting 
by being thrown into a connected series, and made 
te turn on a voyage up the Rhine,—thus enabling 
the author to communicate historical and geogra- 
phical information in reference to the: places met 
with on such an expedition. The German is printed 
on one page and the English on the opposite-one; 
and, as the book is interleaved, the reader can’ i 

he chooses consult the one without looking at the 
other, —which we think a good plan. Unlike many 
books of the sort, this contains really good idio~ 
matic English. There are a few specimens of cor- 
respondence, which still further inerease the value 
of the work. 

Short, Easy, and Intellectual. Method of Learning 
to Read by the Sound of Letters and Combinations. 
By Henrietta Williamson.—The authoress of this 
elementary book objects to the plan of teaching 
children the names of the letters when they are 
beginning to learn to reatl, We cannot do better 
than state what she proposes in her own words. 
“In order to point out the nature of the substitute 
here proposed, it will be necessary to request. the 
reader to enunciate, instead of the names of the 
consonants, merely the sound of each, with as little 
extraneous addition as possible; in fact, only’ so 
much as is indispensable in order to attain the 
power of utterance. For this purpose, add the 
sound er, as in the word lettzeR, pronounced very 
briefly, and without ringing the r. Thus, ber, dér. 
Next, remark that there are certain combinations 
of letters that require to be taken as a whole: such 
are ad, ade, wd; and that by breaking these up 
into their component elements, you lose the effect: 
as regards reading. By saying ay dee; you spoil 
the syllable ad. But take it at once as a whole, 
and you immediately see its value. Then add the 
consonants sounded as explained above. Bér-ad 
glides into bad; bér-ade, into bade; bér-ud, into 
bud.”—To enable the child to learn the sounds to. 
which the consonants are to be prefixed, pictures 
are given suggesting words which contain these 
sounds. After the child has gone through the 
book and learnt to read fluently, the names of the 
letters and the spelling of words are to be taught. 
Whether used on the plan recommended or not, 
the book will be found to answer its purpose well. 
The reading lessons are well adapted to the gradual 
advance of the pupil, and many of them are at 
once interesting and instructive. 

Notes and Abstracts, or Heads of Gallery Lessons ; 
adapted to Simultaneous and Class Teaching, for 
the Use of Teachers in Elementary Schools, Pupit 
Teachers, and Candidates for Certificates. By 
A. J. Burrows. Part I.—A collection of useful 
hints, with illustrations, on the practice of teaching 
large numbers collectively. Masters of —— 
schools and pupil teachers may consult it wit! 
great advantage. The writer very properly insists 
much on the importance of description and visible 
illustrations as means of elementary instruction, 
and recommends the frequent introduction of 





of connexion than the accidental cir t of 
their containing the same number of syllables, is 
fast dying out. Attempts are now made to com- 
bine etymology with spelling—a practice which 
has the recommendation not merely of killing two 
birds with one stone, but of effecting both objects 
more successfully, The spelling lessons may in 
this way be made an interesting exercise instead 
of an irksome and profitless task. Mr. Arnold's 
plan in this book is, to give lists of words having a 
resemblance in sound, to be committed to memory. 
The teacher is then—after having given an ac- 
count of the prefixes and terminations employed 
in the composition of words, with their influence 
on the meaning—to call on the pupils to form 
compounds of given signification from the elemen- 
tary words which they have learnt to spell. In 





poetical extracts. This Part contains lessons on 
Scripture, natural history and The 
second and concluding Part: is to contain lessons 
on the Prayer-book, church history, arithmetic, 
English history, and physical science. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

As our readers will remember, in the year 1846 
we devoted many of our columns to an argument 
for the economic and scientific advantages to be 
derived from an assemblage of the learned and 
scientific Societies of the metropolis beneath a com- 
mon roof :—and not many weeks since we had to 
return to the subject,—on the occasion of that 
movement within the Royal Society which was so 
improperly, and much to the vexation of the parties 
concerned, dragged before the public by a contem- 
porary while yet it was merely experimental and 
wholly confidential.—Somewhat more than twelve 
months ago — the tal Palace in Hyde Park 
being then in the full flow of its success, and the 
certainty of a large surplus fund remaining in the 
‘bankers’ hands being assured —we further laid 
before our readers a scheme for the beneficial 
appropriation of that fund, which involved the 
creation of a great Industrial University, to 
include within its circle of activity all the sepa- 
rate associations of science, industry, and art 
now existing in London. It is with no ordinary 
satisfaction that we have seen the principles of 
these various recommendations gradually taking 
root, — and that we find their growth so far 
advanced as to afford a promise of early fruit. If 
we be not misinformed, that true worker in the 
cause of mental and material progress, Prince 
Albert, and the eminent scientific men whom he 
has assembled around him as allies in the same 
cause, are engaged in the consideration of a 
scheme similar to our own in all its essential fea- 
tures. The Surplus Committee, after considering 
a thousand suggestions—from the one which pro- 
posed to divide the fund amongst existing Mecha- 
nic’s Institutes to that which pointed to the 
gilding of St. Paul’s—are said to have resolved, 
so far as it lies with them, to devote the money 
in their hands—upwards of 150,000/.—to the 
foundation of an Industrial University. All 
the necessary sanctions for this devotion of the 
funds have not yet been obtained—nor are the 
details of the scheme brought into anything like a 
state of completeness. The statement, which is 
made, in a very able article on the subject, by a 
contemporary, the North British Review, that the 
Royal Commissioners are parties to a specific 
scheme, is at least premature. The matter has, 
indeed, we are assured, never been before the Com- 
missioners as a body. But there is little doubt that 
the primary idea will be worked out. England, 
more than any other country in the world depen- 
dent for its manufacturing and maritime greatness 
on the teachings of science—and hitherto less care- 
ful than any other to insure a regular scientific 
education to its workmen,—is, at last, under the 
auspices of the same genius which presided over 
the Crystal Palace and its teachings, to have her 
Industrial University. In giving an account of 
the views by which that University will be moulded, 
we will to some extent follow the statements of 
our able contemporary above mentioned :—though 
in point of fact, we are really, as we have said, 
for the most part going once again over ground 
trodden by ourselves long ago. 

A university of industry, as understood by those 
who promote this scheme, means, we repeat, a con- 
gress of all the colleges of art, science, and labour. 
Its local habitation will, of course, be in London, 
but its influence is to extend into every town in 
England :—into scholastic Oxford not less than into 
mercantile Manchester,—into literary Edinburgh 
as well as into smoke-enveloped Sheffield. A 
museum, laboratories, workshops, lecture-rooms 
and library will be required. The museum will 
probably consist of. three general compartments: 


—(1) a collection of raw materials and fabrics,— 
(2) a collection of tools, scientific apparatus, models 
of all kinds, ships, bridges, houses, railways, ma- 
chines and the like,—and (3) a collection of actual 
machines to be kept permanently at work, as were 
those in the north-western division of the Crystal 
Palace. This is merely the mechanical part of the 
affair. To put these collections of apparatus into 
beneficial practical action, a staff of professors— 
similar to those engaged at the Conservatory of 
the Arts and Trades in Paris,—will be appointed 
to lecture to the pupils on the theory and science 
of their various occupations, so as to ground them 
well in the principles that govern the materials 
with which they have severally to deal at the forge 
and inthe workshop. How essential such a course 
of instruction has become, need not now be pointed 
out. That science and the practical arts live in 
this country far apart, is a fact which was only too 
painfully demonstrated in the Crystal Palace. That 
they must be brought into close and cordial relation 
if our workmen would continue to hold their own 
in the markets of the world against the productions 
of the more wisely educated foreign artizan, is 
a fact all but universally admitted. The Crystal 
Palace taught us to feel this truth, amongst many 
others. In the lectures delivered by eminent men 
on the results of the Great Exhibition, it is touched, 
glanced at, dwelt on, and returned to again and 
again. The loss has been mutual. If the practical 
arts have fallen off in consequence of their dissever- 
ance from science,—science, in turn, has declined 
for want of a more practical basis. If we now have 
Dr. Playfair’s opinion that France has passed us 
in the race of industry,—we have Sir John Her- 
schel’s assurance that she has also shot ahead of 
us in science—in mathematics, in chemistry, and in 
other branches. These are judgments which will 
startle many of our countrymen even now—and 
would have been received with simple disbelief in 
1850,—but they are delivered on competent autho- 
rity, and are far too serious to be longer overlooked. 
On the Continent, science and the practical arts go 
hand in hand. The artizan there is taught the 
theory of his profession concurrently with its prac- 
tice :—as the English artizan will, we trust, be 
taught in the new Industrial University. 

When once the scheme is got into operation in 
London, a vast net-work of affiliated Schools of 
Industry will have to be established all over the 
country. These provincial schools, founded on a 
common model—but varying in their details ac- 
cording to the nature of the occupations followed 
in each locality—will stand in a somewhat similar 
relation to the central institution that Eton and 
Rugby do to Oxford or to Cambridge. The rudi- 
ments of a sound industrial education will be given 
to all the pupils in the former; while those who are 
intended for higher courses of instruction—men 
who propose to become masters, overseers and 
managers of industrial establishments—will be pre- 
pared for the higher range of duties at the metro- 
politan University. By these means, the whole 
industrial education of our population may be 
superintended, accelerated, and ultimately secured 
to such an extent as shall put them at least on the 
same level of opportunity with the intelligently 
trained workmen who issue from the Gewerbe 
Institut of Berlin or the Conservatoire at Paris. 
The results, when this level shall have been gained, 
must be committed to the comparative natural 
genius and aptitudes of the several rivals. 

Nor is this all. The Prince and his associates 
should offer sites of ground, near their central 
structure, to every institution now scattered over 
the waste of London streets which is connected 
with Science and the Arts. Near the same spot 
Government should erect a new National Gal- 
lery—as well as a new home for the Royal Society, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Geological and 
Astronomical Societies—all of which are threatened 
with expulsion from their present lodgings in 
Somerset House :—a suggestion which it is said the 
Government of the day is quite willing to entertain. 
Were thus much of the original scheme accom- 
plished, there is little doubt but that the other 
societies and institutions—such as, the School 
of Mines, the Department of Practical Art, the 





Society of Arts, the Linnean, Horticultural, Geo- 





graphical, Asiatic, Chemical, Microscopic, Ethno, 
logical, Statistical, and Meteorological Societies 
—would in time avail themselves of the site 
offered to their acceptance, and gather round the 
common centre of educational and intellectual 
activity. When brought together under a single 
roof, these several institutions would, we eannot 
too often repeat, not only escape a considerable 
material outlayin the salaries of superfiuous officers 
but would find themselves in a position to combine 
their means and influence for the attainment of 
common objects with greater ease and effect than 
is possible with institutions having few points of 
contact and staffs whose pecuniary interest it is to 
keep them apart. 

It is also felt, that a great institution such as the 
one described, commencing under auspices so favour. 
able, will soon operate a revolution in the methods 
of school training far beyond the limits of its own 
direct activity. The private academy, urged forward 
by the example of local schools of industry, will be 
compelled to adopt a system more in keeping with 
the requirements of the age than the old dul] 
routine of “small Latin, and less Greek.” Paro. 
chial schools will yet more readily follow the 
example set in London ;—and even the authorities 
of our Universities may in due time and with 
a pressure so peculiar be awakened to the 
necessity of a better and more liberal culture of 
the sciences at Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
universal mental activity, they will probably feel 
that the shadows amid which they have so long 
chosen to sit have lost the prestige which made 
them venerable. The old lamps being no longer 
things to conju*e with, for want of an admiring 
audience, they may think it worth their while at 
last to provide themselves with new ones. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prato Vecchio. 

THE return of summer days in Italy, after an 
eight months’ winter, has sent me once again 
rambling; and together with my staff and wallet 
I resume my habit of sending you some fragmen- 
tary morsels of the fruits of my peregrinations 
among some of the little frequented districts of the 
Peninsula. English tourists, as everybody knows, 
generally follow each other in a beaten track as 
undeviatingly as a flock follows its leader through 
a gap in the hedge.— 

The slaves of custom and established mode, 
With packhorse constancy we keep the road, 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells, 
True to the jingling of our leader's bells: 
—and perhaps we might often go wider astray, it 
may be retorted, if our habitual tendency were to 
do otherwise. 

Not so, however, in the case in question. Much 
is lost by packhorse, or rather post-horse, constancy 
in following the high road, which continued trafic 
has robbed of most of the interest and local colour- 
ing that tourists profess to seek ; and nothing is 
gained save rapidity of transit, and the certainty 
of finding soft beds, tea, and cow’s milk every night. 
In no country of those over-run by our tourists is 
this the case to so great an extent as in Italy. I 
am sure that the observation will be concurred in 
by any stragglers of the flock that annually pass 
from Florence to Rome whom I can succeed in 
persuading to be so rebellious to their leader's bells 
as to make the détour from the common track which 
I am about to suggest. 

The first stage on the more interesting of the 
two roads from Florence to Rome, is, as all the 
world knows, from the former city to Arezzo—a 
distance of 40 miles, easily performed in a lazy 
day, with the certainty of finding a perfectly com- 
fortable gite in an excellent inn at the end of it. 
The road, however, has no interest beyond that 
which any drive through the fertile sub-Apennine 
districts of Tuscany must afford. An agricultural 
observer, while noting and drawing perhaps a use- 
ful social lesson from the great superiority of Tus- 
can culture over that of the Roman States, will yet 
be obliged to admit that the smiling abundance 
around him is due more to the generosity of nature 
than to the industry of man. If of Saxon | 
and nature, he will be more likely to give a sigh 
the rich promise of what might be realized there 
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enlightened energy and activity, than a smile 
Celtic content to the easily obtained returns 
which repay the lazy labour of the Tuscan conta- 
dino with what suffices for his frugal wants. The 
student of Tuscan poetry will recognize sundry 
localities celebrated in the spirited poem of ‘ Redi;’ 
—_but if his enthusiasm lead him to taste their 
yaunted products, he will not be slow in coming 
to the conclusion that the hearty old Tuscan Me- 
dico had more of poetry and patriotism than of 
ian connoisseurship in him. And if to 
his acquaintanceship with the ‘ Bacco in Toscana’ 
the traveller add any practical knowledge of the 
subject-matter of the poem, he will again lament 
that so many an upland vineyard, richly gifted 
with all the conditions necessary for the produc- 
tion of really fine wine, should grow nothing better 
than the harsh astringent beverage which these 
poetically celebrated vines produce. Capital, skill, 
verance, and a thorough reform in every pro- 
cess from that of the vine-dresser to that of the 
cellarman, might, there is every reason to believe, 
succeed in introducing the wines of Tuscany to the 
markets of Europe, and in enabling them to com- 
pete quneastelly with at least many of the second- 
rate growths of France. 

But beyond such subjects for remark and reflec- 
tion as the above—and what forty miles from Dan 
to Beersheba will not furnish as much and more 
material to the open eye and mind ’—the post-road 
from Florence to Arezzo is a dull and dusty drive. 

Leave the travelling carriage with the courier 
and the lady’s maid to traverse it alone, good 
reader—if you be burdened with those worshipful 
appendages,—and make the following little excres- 
cence, a8 Mawworm hath it, into the hill country of 
Tuscany. 

Among the Apennines to the south-east of Flo- 
rence there are three celebrated monasteries and 
sanctuaries,—of which the least remarkable alone 
is well and generally known to English tourists. 
Vallombrosa has not only had the honour of being 


enshrined in verse whose slightest notice must 
confer an immortality,—but it is within much 
easier reach from Florence than the other two. 
Industrious sight-seers, bent on doing “‘ the regu- 
lar thing” in the shortest possible time, may ascer- 
tain between sunrise and sunset how thick the 
leaves are in Vallombrosa, and never sleep out of 


the Florence quarters. Vallombrosa is accord- 
ingly well known; and I shall say nothing further 
about it than that its natural beauties are far less 
remarkable than those of either Camaldoli or 
Laverna,—the other two mountain sanctuaries; 
and that the traveller, who has not visited it, 
may easily do so, by giving another day to the 
little tourette Tam about to sketch for him. It 
isthe more desirable to do so, because Murray’s 
Guide-book—the great vade-mecum, constant au- 
thority, and ‘‘Magnus Apollo” of our travellers 
—contains no mention of either of these places, or 
even of Vallombrosa. 

The first step, then, for those to take who pur- 
pose visiting the sanctuaries, is, to seek out a cer- 
tain yard, frequented by carriers and vetturini, 
opening off the Corso at Florence, If the stranger 
will walk up the Corso, and then ask for the ‘‘ re- 
cupero” of the ‘‘ procaccio” of Pelago—the Pelago 
carrier’s inn, that is to say,—he will have no diffi- 
culty in discovering the spot in question. There, 
let him ask for Antonio, the “‘ Oste” of Pelago. 
If the said Antonio be not forthcoming, he must 
send a message to him by the Pelago carrier. 

Antonio is the keeper of a little inn at Pelago, 
and the possessor of sundry tolerably safe moun- 
tain ponies, with several saddles, and three side- 
saddles. If the ladies of the party be more in 
number than the Graces, a fourth side-saddle must 
be taken from Florence. Some twelve years ago I 
rode over a part of the district I am speaking of 
with a large party; and then endeavoured to per- 
suade Antonio to venture on investing a part of 
his property in an additional side-saddle. He as- 
sures me that he has done so. But unhappily in 
this half-quarter of a century one of the original 
three has ceased to exist;—for saddles, Antonio 
says, won’t last long in his rough mountain work. 

Antonio is an intelligent, trustworthy fellow, 
who knows the country well, and may be consi- 





dered as having a vested right in the monopoly of 
acting as guide and master of the horse to travel- 
lers in this part of the Apennines. If it is desired 
to visit Vallombrosa, the plan is, to go in a carriage 
from Florence to Pelago, some twelve miles up the 
Val d’Arno, and there get into the saddle to ascend 
the mountain. » 

If, however, the object be, as mine was on the 
present occasion, to proceed directly to Camaldoli, 
it will be better to take a carriage—as light a 
vehicle as may be—to the little town of Prato 
Vecchio; and order Antonio and his nags to meet 
you there. It is possible to reach Prato Vecchio 
sufficiently early to ride on to Camaldoli—a dis- 
tance of seven miles—the same evening. But it is 
more pleasant and profitable to take the thing 
easily and sleep at Prato Vecchio the first night. 
This retired little town is about thirty miles from 
Florence. A very good road leads thither; but it 
passes over a lofty spur of the Apennines,—the 
necessity of surmounting which will make the 
drive from the capital, including a two hours’ bait, 
not much less than eight hours. This stout but- 
tress of Italy’s backbone—if I may be pardoned 
such a mixture of metaphors—is called the Prato 
Magno; and divides the Val d’Arno superiore— 
that portion of the vale of Arno, that is to say, 
which stretches in a north-western direction from 
Arezzo nearly to Florence—from the still higher 
valley of the same river which forms the fertile 
district called the Casentino. In the midst of this 
pleasant region, and on the infant Arno, Prato 
Vecchio is situated ;—so that, it is possible to 
reach it from Florence by following the course of 
the river without crossing the high ridge before 
mentioned. But this course would increase the 
distance to about seventy miles. From the geo- 
graphical data here given, therefore, the reader 
will understand, that the Arno traverses the Casen- 
tino in a direction nearly exactly the reverse of 
its course through the Val d’Arno, after it has 
flowed round the high ground of the Prato Magno. 

The natural and agricultural difference between 
the two districts is remarkable. The environs of 
Florence, as those most in love with the peculiar 
charm of its villa and olive covered hills must 
admit, are somewhat arid and wanting in verdure. 
The Casentino is especially the reverse. The hill 
sides are richly wooded, with fir in their higher 
regions, beech and oak in their middle portions, 
and chesnut below. And the valley is green with 
a richness of cool-looking verdure which all the 
wealth of corn, wine, and oil growing from the 
same soil around Florence fails to impart. 

Very extensive forests belonging to the Crown 
in this district contain a source of wealth to Tus- 
cany which has only recently begun to be appre- 
ciated. Fresh roads have been opened; and an 
intelligent administration of the forests under the 
superintendence of a professional forester brought 
from Germany has succeeded to the utterly impro- 
vident waste and neglect which a few years ago 
rendered this vast property valueless. Much of 
the timber is of a very superior description; and 
already many a tall mast which grew in the forests 
of the Casentino is carrying the royal pennant of 
England. Very much, however, still remains to 
be done. Much is in progress. Those to whom 
forest management and economy is a matter of 
interest, would find Prato Vecchio a very eligi- 
ble head-quarters for making a series of excursions 
into the woods of the Casentino. The residence 
of the German gentleman who has been spoken 
of is in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Also in the immediate neighbourhood, prettily 
situated on a knoll beneath the higher wooded 
hills, and overlooking the modest rill of the infant 
Arno, is the ruined medieval fortress of Romena, 
which may be utilized now, according to the uni- 
versal mission of ruined medieval fortresses, in 
furnishing material for the sketch-book. 

About a mile higher up the valley is another 
little town on the Arno, called Stia; and seven 
miles above this height, in the flank of Falterona 
—for such is the sonorous name of the loftiest 
summit of this part of the Apennines,—the clas- 
sical stream takes its rise :— 


Un fiumicel che nasce in Falterona 
E cento miglia di corso nol sazia, 





as Dante says. In fact from its rise in Falterona 
to its mouth below Pisa, the course of the Arno is 
about 140 miles. But from the huge sweep around 
the range of hills called Prato Magno, described in 
the earlier part of this letter, the river returns to 
within some dozen miles of its source after it has 
run very nearly half its course. 

Before concluding my letter, it may be useful to 
any who may be tempted to explore these Tuscan 
byways, to mention that a certain worthy dealer 
in the celebrated hams of the Casentino, Francesco 
Pierazzaoli by name, has a large and clean house 
at Prato Vecchio, in which he will be happy to 
receive and lodge them, and rescue them from 
the discomforts of a very bad little osteria. 

T. A. T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE call the attention of our scientific readers— 
those in especial who are meteorological observers 
—to an advertisement which appears in our paper 
this day announcing a balloon ascent, on Tuesday 
or Thursday next, from Vauxhall, under the 
direction of the Kew Committee of the Council of 
the British Association,—and, of course, for scien- 
tific purposes. It is extremely desirable that 
the scientific observations taken in a field so new 
and perilous should be rendered as perfect as 
possible by the co-operation of all who can assist 
in furnishing the materials for comparison,—and 
the committee are anxious to set meteorological 
observers within one hundred and fifty miles of 
London to the work of observation in reinforce- 
ment of their own. It is su ted, that obser- 
vations of the barometer, dry and wet, the thermo- 
meter, and Daniell’s hygrometer, at every hour 
(or as often as convenient) from 2 P.M. till 
8 p.M. on the day of the ascent (two days, it will 
be seen are named in the alternative, to ., 
we presume, against the eventualities of the 
weather) will be welcome. If the balloon should 
be visible from any station, it is requested that 
observers will take note of the species and general 
appearance of the clouds in its neighbourhood,— 
and of the exact time of its entering or leaving a 
cloud. Generally, it is requested that all such ob- 
servations may be transmitted to Col. Sykes at the 
India House. We are glad to see that this scien- 
tific instrument, which has hitherto been employed 
as a mere toy to amuse the gaping crowds or 
poetical visionaries of the land, is about to be 
turned to its legitimate use of serving the parent 
science from which it sprang; but keeping in mind 
the serious perils to which our scientific neighbours 
across the Channel exposed themselves on the only 
former occasion on which we remember the balloon 
to have been used for scientific adventure,—we 
trust that our friends on this side have no inten- 
tion of committing themselves in these new and 
impalpable driving grounds without a practised 
guide familiar with the peculiar carriage and accus- 
tomed to hold the reins of a balloon. 

It is with great pleasure that we have received 
the following from the Honorary Secretary to the 
Jenner Monument :— 

**10, Ampthill Square, London, Aug. 10. 

‘* My attention has been called to the observa- 
tions on p. 825 of your last number, on the subject 
of a monument to Dr. Jenner. I beg to assure 

ou that the notion has not been abandoned. 
he the success which has hitherto attended the 
efforts of the Committee enables me to state that 
at no distant period London will be honoured by 
the erection of a statue to the memory of this dis- 
tinguished philanthropist. The basis on which 
the Committee have proceeded is as broad as can 
possibly be desired. They have always described 
the monument as a tribute from all nations to the 
memory of the Discoverer of Vaccination. Among 
their number they include (to say nothing of Great 
Britain) the most eminent medical men in Austria, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, the East and West Indies, oy 
Prussia, Rome, Russia, Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States of America. 
From the latter nation alone I have already re- 
ceived upwards of 5007. While the Committee 
have thus extended their views in a national point 
of view, they have not contracted them in a social 
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one :—as they have invariably acted in ‘the: same 

irit which them ‘to announce—‘ That while 

ey had full hope of obtaining the support of the 
learned professions, corporate bodies, and other 
influential institutions, at home and abroad,—of 
the various Governments of Europe, and even of 
Royalty itself, which Jenner's labours have guarded 
from perils which spared the palace no more than 
the cottage, — they are scarcely less anxious that the 
funds. required should in a great measure flow from 
-persons of every station in society;—and they will, 
therefore, be: happy to receive the smallest as well 
as the most liberal donations.’ I may add, that I 
have now before me publications in five different 
langyages .advocating the cause of the proposed 
monument.—I am, &c. 

“‘GrorGE VERE IrvinG, Hon. Sec.” 

Mr. Hind has written to the Times to state, that 
the. Astronomer Royal having been requested by 
Mr. Bishop to name the new planet discovered on 
the 24th of June, proposes to call it Melpomene. 
Mr. Hind adds—“ This planet is one of the nearest 
to us of the group between Mars and Jupiter, the 
period of revolution being 1,269 days, which places 
it between Flora and Victoria.” There is no 
doubt a certain advantage in calling these newly- 
found planets by the entirely neutral names of the 


Pagan Pantheon,—but yet it is scarcely possible not | 





to feel.some ‘‘compunctious visitings” at a rule | 


which denies to our great. star-finder the distinc- 


volume can be ventured ‘tobe put ‘to press, we 
think it well to call the attention of our scientific 
readers to the subject. 

The Royal Academy of History at Madrid hav- 
ing determined on undertaking the publication of 
a collection of the principal laws, statutes, and 
municipal privileges (fueros) of the provinces and 
great towns of Spain, has appointed a commission 
composed of twenty historians, legists, orientalists, 
and paleographers to examine the various local 
archives for the purpose. At the head of this com- 
mission is M. Pascal Gayangos:—the author of 
previous learned researches on the ancient history 
of Spain during the domination of the Moors. 

Some months ago we suggested, from the example 
of Berlin, certain uses to which the magnetic tele- 
graph might be turned in the interiors of our large 
cities—especially in London; the parts of which lie 
so far asunder that it is always difficult and often 
impossible to keep the line of communication as 
free and open as a good system of police requires. 
We proposed that the fire stations and police 
stations should be connected with each other and 
with a central office by means of an underground 
wire :—one part of this suggestion is about to be 
adopted. The various police stations in London 
and in the suburbs are to be forthwith connected 
with each other and with Scotland Yard. But 
while the streets are unpaved for this very desirable 
object, why not also bring the fire stations into 


tion of giving his own name to one of his celestial | the circle of communication ? The extra cost would 


progeny. 

The Cheap Colonial and International Postage 
Association, finding that ‘“‘the influence of the 
Society has already produced sensible effects in 
promoting the objects in view, and might be ex- 
tended much wider by the possession of funds for the 
purpose of collecting, printing, and circulating in- 
formation,” have resolved to give to the Association 
a larger. basis, by admitting all persons into its 
ranks who are favourable to the general purpose, 
on payment of a small yearly subscription. This 
step goes to disprove the assertion—lately made 
against it—that the Association was disposed to 
work in secret, and to rely on official influence 
rather than on public support for the contemplated 
reform.— Under its new form the Association 
promises to be even more active and influential 
than before. Earl Granville has accepted the pre- 


sidency ; and Don Manuel de Ysasi, the new hono- | 
rary Secretary, has begun the subscriptions by a | 


liberal donation of a hundred pounds. At a meet- 
ing held at the room of the Society of Arts on 


Tuesday last, the Association adopted what may | 


be called a programme of opinion, on which to 
appeal to the general public for support, in the four 
following resolutions, which were unanimously 
earried.—(1.) That it appears to this Association 
that all the arguments used by Mr. Rowland Hill 


in favour of the justice of an uniform rate of post- | 


age apply certainly to colonial, and probably to 
foreign correspondence.—(2.) That the cost of con- 
veyance, as was proved by Mr. Rowland Hill, de- 
pends upon the number of letters, and not upon 
the distance, and that therefore the justice of an 
uniform rate is evident.—(3.) That the Association 
welcomes the recognition of this principle in the 
recent adoption of uniform rates for printed papers 
to some of our colonies.—(4.) That the simplicity 
and convenience of pre-payment also appear to 
apply to colonial and foreign correspondence. 

We regret to find that the attempt made by 
Messrs. Taylor, Walton & Maberly to reproduce 
periodically in this country the Annual Report of 
the Progress of Chemistry and of its allied sciences, 
undertaken inGermany by Profs. Liebig and Kopp, 
in conjunction with other distinguished scientific 
men, has failed, after a trial of three volumes, for 
want of sufficient encouragement. Such a Report, 
which should keep the student of chemistry in- 
formed of all that is passing having any relation to 
the object of his study, was much wanted; and it is 
greatly lamented by our scientific men that they 
should not generally have the benefit of such a re- 
cord when conducted by the writers who have charge 
of it in Germany. An attempt is, we see, to be 
made at carrying on the translation by means of an 
annual subscription; and as three hundred and fifty 
subscribers must be secured before ‘the annual 











be slight—the public gain immense, not only in 
money, but in the comfort which springs from con- 
fidence in the means adopted to arrest and retrieve 
untoward accidents. The plan acts effectively, we 
believe, in some of the American towns. 

Last week, we referred to the proposal then 
under ministerial consideration to publish the 
ancient laws and institutes of Ireland, known as 
the Brehon Laws. We have since learnt, from the 
Dublin Evening Mail, that Earl Derby’s sanction 
has been obtained for this undertaking. The task 
of translating and editing these laws has been con- 
fided, says that journal, to Drs. Todd and Groves, 
—and when the work is finished, the whole will be 
published at the expense of Government. 

The Sanitary Association has put forth a close 
and well-reasoned protest against the recently 
enacted Metropolitan Burial Act. The provisions 
of this bill are clearly not such as will, or should, 
satisfy any large body of sanitary reformers. 
There is no distinct assertion of any principle in 
the preamble or in the clauses. There is no pro- 
hibition against “burying within the walls.” 
There is no attempt to grapple with the serious 
evil of the 3,000 middle men and speculators who 
now control and monopolize the burial of the 
London dead. The Act exhibits no intention to pro- 
curea reduction of the enormousexpenses of London 
funerals. It fails to equalize the cemetery fees,— 
or in any other way to improve the old system of 
interments in these suburban grounds. Worst of 
all, it makes no provision for either the near or 
the remote suppression of intra-mural burials. 
Such a bill cannot hope to live longer than its 
day; and sooner or later public opinion will doubt- 
less revert to some such scheme as that proposed 
in 1843,—the chief idea of which was national in its 
character and scale. It embraced a union of all 
the available existing cemeteries with new ones to 
be constructed on proper sites—to be managed by 
a single Board and on an uniform plan,—and the 
absolute cessation of interments within the area of 
the metropolis—with two or three exceptions, 
such as, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and St. 
Peter’s ad Vincula. 

A Correspondent who signs himself ‘‘An Old 
Trustee,” and objects to some of our remarks on 
the present state of the Bedford Charity,—fur- 
nishes in his own admissions a justification for 
those remarks. Does he not perceive, that when 
he has allowed that the late trustees made “ ques- 
tionable purchases of property,”—that they got 
themselves hampered with ‘‘a heavy debt, in- 
creasing expenditure, and a decreasing income,” 
—and that through their action ‘‘the Master in 
Chancery has abolished the present constitution 
of the Board, and proposed to commit the ma- 
nagement of the Charity to fixed trustees” 





instead of to a body eleeted»by and. 

to their fellow seitiaens,—-he de, in feet a 
up nearly the whole ground of debate? 
are the most effective weapons in : the 

of logic. When it is shown that.in two yeaneat 
reforming trustees have rescued this pri foun. 
dation from the “heavy debt,” and brooches 
expenditure: below: the revenue, without. diminish 
ing the real usefulness of the Charity,—most per. 
sons will agree that although the “Old Trustees” 
may feel indignant at the results, it is. not-neces. 
sary for the general public ‘to share their ing 
nation. 

The Belfast Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science approaches; and 
the Local Committee who have charge of the 

ments connected with the Meeting haye 
issued the following notice relating to the 
Exhibition of Objects of Irish Antiquity.—« 
are few noblemen or gentlemen of standing in the 
north of Ireland, who do not possess some curious 
antique objects, more or less illustrative of periods 
in Irish history. Some have preserved remarkable 
articles of gold, silver, or bronze, which have been 
found, from time to time, on their properties 
Others have retained in their families interest 
relics of former days, connected with noted events 
or remarkable characters. Some can showithe 
undoubted memorial of an old Irish chieftain or 
ecclesiastic, a Norman knight, or a Cromwellian 
soldier. In no country, perhaps, of the sameey. 
tent, have so many distinct races of men their 
representatives as in Ireland; and, whether 
family be of Danish, Saxon, French, or Scottish 
descent, some individuals of it have, no 
preserved memorials of their forefathers who first 
settled in the country.—All these detached and 
varied objects, highly interesting as they are to an 
intelligent mind, even when viewed se 1 
assume at once a new importance if brought into 
juxta-position with other historic relics of a similar 
kind. Surrounded by a collection of such memo- 
rials from all parts of Ulster, the visitor could, for 
the first time, realize in some degree, the very 
different states of society which have prevailed in 
Ireland, and of which our historians convey a:very 
feeble idea.— The Committee have already received 
intimation of the existence of so many of these 
curious objects, that they are persuaded an assem- 
blage of them in one place, even fora short period, 
would form a treat of no ordinary kind.” 

A compliment has just been paid to the prin- 
ciple of free discussion as it exists in England, 
which has given us much satisfaction. Some weeks 
since we announced that, at the suggestion, we 
believe, of M. de Montalembert, a propositionhad 
been agreed to by the French Academy for offer- 
ing a prize for the best essay on Parliamentary 
Eloquence in England. It is usual to submit such 
propositions to the government of the day for its 
assent :—and we confess that after all which has 
passed in the suppression in France of the mani- 
festations of mind, we should a felt 

had our parliamentary eloquence con- 
pri as of rm regimen that might be freely 
presented to the well-cared-for people of that 
country. We are happy to say, that the propoul 
has been considered by the Minister wholly a- 
compatible with the present condition of the 
national health. 

Mr. C. J. Brydges, of the London and South- 
Western Railway, in a concise and businesslike 
summary, sets forth the terms and advantages of 
“The General Railway Association for providing 
Superannuation Allowances to worn-out and dis 
abled Railway Employés.” The funds are tobe 
supported by a 5 per cent. annual rate on each sub- 
scriber’s salary, to be paid in equal proportions by 
the employer and the employed. The other prv- 
visions take the same direction as the Governmett 
superannuation fund; and the scheme, or om 
something like it, is to be encouraged by every 
railway company desirous of stimulating its officers 
to thrifty and provident habits. q 

A Correspondent informs us, that the electric 
telegraph has at length connected the metropolis 
with the principal towns in the west of England. The 
Admiralty have now, he says, the means of instal- 
taneous communication with Plymouth for either 
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itting or receiving intelligence relating to 
potters of im ce. connected with the arsenal 
qethe port. “The present,” he adds, ‘‘ wouldsurely 
pean excellent opportunity for Bath, Bristol, Ex- 
¢iat, and Plymouth to follow the useful example 
get them by Durham, Lincoln, Carlisle, Inverness, 

. , Manchester, Liverpool, and all other 
important towns in the United Kingdom that have 

Greenwich mean time. The advantages 
‘of uniform time have often been pointed out in your 
jpornal. The authorities who have the care of the 
‘public clocks in-towns situated in the western dis- 
fricts must be aware of the inconveniences and 
, resulting from not using Greenwich 
time as ‘the time.’ The wishes of the few who 
are to an alteration of the local time for 
that of Greenwich should yield to the requirements 
of the many. There is scarcely a doubt that this 
jon of uniform time must finally be everywhere 
(ied in the affirmative. There is something 
absurdly inconsistent in the fact of a message being 
from London at 12°6 P.M., and on the same 
recorded as having been received at Plymouth 
at 11°50 A.M. :—actually making it appear that it 
gas received before it was despatched !” 

The committee at Plymouth having charge of 
the late Mr. Cotton’s valuable collection of books, 

i and illustrations of natural history — 
which, as our readers, know, was bequeathed by 
the deceased philosopher of Ivybridge, on certain 
qniitions as to preservation, exhibition and so 
forth, to the townships of Plymouth and Plymton 
—have determined to throw the museum open to 
the general public free of charge on two days of the 
week. A communication to this effect having been 
made to the Town Council of Plymouth, that body 
jas signified its approval by sending a donation of 
50l. towards the expenses likely to be incurred. 
We need scarcely say that this design of admitting 
the working classes to the Cottonian Museum is 
precisely in the spirit of the donor,—and it is an 
instance which we would willingly see followed in 
many other towns already possessed of valuable 
museums. 

The Paris papers exhibit a remarkable instance 
ofthe straits to which political writers are reduced 
in that country whenever they may wish to pro- 
mulgate their views through the public press. M. 
Guizot, as our readers know, is engaged in re- 
writing his History of the English Revolution,— 
and last week there appeared in the Assemblée Na- 
tinale an article with his signature, described as a 
chapter from the unfinished work, and headed— 
‘Cromwell, sera-t-il Roi? In this way M. Guizot 
reviews the political situation of France. Crom- 
well is his text,—but Louis Napoleon is his topic. 
The generals and friends of the Elysée are painted 
tothe life under the names of our Commonwealth 
officers, so that every reader in the cafés recognizes 
the individual described. Events are discussed in 
the same manner. The rupture of the executive 
and legislative powers—the flirtation of the royal- 
ists with the chief of the army—the support given 
to the usurper by religious parties—the adhesion 
of some of the most fanatical of the republicans— 
and the general carelessness of the population about 
legitimate or even legal rule—are all criticized by 
this skilful master of fence. Louis Napoleon’s 
attempt to gain over Changarnier is reviewed in 
eonnexion with Cromwell's supposed willingness to 
hegotiate with the royalist chiefs for the restora- 
tion of monarchy. The President’s condolences at 
Frohsdorf, on the demise of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, are touched on under the disguise of Crom- 
well’s condolences sent to the Marquis of Hertford 
om the death of his son, Lord Beauchamp. The 
dispersion of the chamber of deputies—the power- 

control held over the new elections—and the 
mapid concentration of powers in a single hand— 
are all reviewed in the name of Oliver Cromwell. 

) disguise is, however, so transparent, that all 
Parisian readers substitute the proper names, and 
tead the article as a chapter of contemporary his- 
‘ry. But Louis Napoleon has not suppressed the 
Paper. Perhaps he feels flattered by this offer of 
the lion’s hide.” On the other side, we should 
be glad to know from Mr. Landor,—or from any 
sther who has the privilege of hearing conversa- 
tions in the ‘‘other spheres,”—what Cromwell 





thinks of being thus presented in the figure of his 
imitator ? 

The University of Munich has sustained a serious 
loss in the person of the learned Germanist Dr. 
Schmeller :—the sixth Professor that death has 
removed from that body in the short period of 
eleven months. 

In Dresden a Society is forming, under the pre- 
sidency of his Royal Highness Prince John of 
Saxony, whose objects are, the collection of Ger- 
man antiquities and the preservation of existing 
historic monuments. The first congress is to be 
held at Dresden on the 18th inst. 

Stockholm papers announce that an extensive 
search is being conducted amongst the manuscript 
treasures of that capital for facts and illustrations 
connected with the history of the Teutonic Order. 
This search is undertaken on the instance of the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian—the present grand 
master of the order,—and is superintended by 
General Langenau. The Swedish capital is rich 
in manuscript books and diplomatic papers con- 
nected with the story of that powerful body of 
knights, formerly masters of a great part of Prus- 
sia and Livonia—particularly an ancient chronicle 
of the order, —all of which historical treasures have 
been freely placed at the service of the Archduke’s 
scribes and collectors by King Oscar. 

From the same papers, we learn that the project 
of establishing a line of steamers between Hull and 
St. Petersburgh, to go by way of the Gotha Canal 
instead of the Sound—thus saving some hundreds 
of miles of stormy sea and dangerous navigation— 
is about to be realized. A Society with this object 
has been formed at Stockholm, and eight iron 
steamers have been ordered for the service. The 
new line will have the advantage of passing over 
some of the finest lakes and through some of the 
most splendid mountain scenery in Sweden. 

While the London cattle-market remained bylaw 
and prescriptive right at Smithfield, it was sup- 
posed that the City opposition to its removal sprang, 
in part at least, from the love of letting old things 
alone—and that opposition had, therefore, its sen- 
timental side. But the evident desire of the Cor- 
poration to set up their pens and slaughter-houses 
in Copenhagen Fields,—among the squares, ter- 
races, and crescents of Carlton Hill and Camden 
Villa Road —argues either a passion for noise, 
stench, and blood, or a desire for revenge on the 
classes of society which compelled Parliament to 
close the ancient abomination. It is not to be 
believed that the citizens will be allowed to enact 
this new and most preposterous folly. Amid all 
the self-contradictions and absurdities into which 
our governors are constantly seduced or betrayed 
it passes belief that they should submit to so 
flagrant an evasion of the principle battled for so 
long, just one instant after the battle had been won. 
The attempt to do this argues,a disposition to 
tamper with the public patience, which should 
have met with immediate rebuke, and cannot be 
generally successful without leaving on all public 
concessions to social good the character of farce. 
That when compelled, after long and obstinate 
resistance, to remove the great market from one 
site which it was deemed right to protect against 
its nuisances because of a dense population, the 
City should be allowed, the moment the legislative 
eye is turned away, to drop it down into another 
close at hand, bordering on a large population even 
now, and giving all promise of a population 
nearly as dense and far more sensitive ten years 
hence, implies a piece of practical stultification to 
which no Government will surely allow itself to 
submit. It is the game of the little boy who 
returns to his mischievous tricks the moment the 
policeman has gone round the corner.—All the 
reasons against a cattle-market in Smithfield— 
except the minor one of insufficient space—apply 
with equal strength to Copenhagen Fields. The 
objection is, to the market being anywhere in 
London. The moral offence and the sanitary evils 
would be the same at Copenhagen Fields as if the 
Corporation set up their market in Hyde Park. It 
is urged that there is an open space :—yes ; and 
thirty years ago, there was a similar open space— 
the Four Fields—where Belgraveand Eaton Squares 
now stand. With a population increasing as that 


of London is, at the rate of more than a thousand 
every day, it is little short of madness to ereat a 
huge nuisance like a cattle-market and its hundreds 
of slaughter-houses in any one of its immediate 
suburbs, —and after what , nothing short 
of effrontery to attempt it. Unless a spot could 
be found for it, such as the Isle of Dogs, eut off by 
its geographical features from the encroachments 
of ordinary brick and mortar, nothing less than the 
removal of the London cattle-market to the full 
distance of ten miles should satisfy the legislature 
and the public. 





Closing of the Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Poll Mall.—The GALLERY, 
a oe Eaitisit abeien by AO a MASTERS —— 
cease SH 4 PISTS, is N daily, . ° 
and will CLUSE AUGUST 28.—Admissi “eA = — _ 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, B 


é t Street. — The 
Grand Moving Diorama, illustrating the INGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, concluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOO, is NOW BPXHIBITING 


daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock; Evenings, Eight o’cloeck.—Ad- 
mission, l#.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 


TUE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—THE NEW 
MOVING PANOKAMA, Painted by J. 8. Provr, from -his 
Sketches made upon the spot, assisted by T. S. Repins and C. 
Wercatt, IS NOW OPEN. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Melbourne, Gee- 
long, Mount Alexander, Sydney, the Blue Mountains, Summer- 
hill Creek, Ophir, Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. At 
309, Regent Street (uext the Polytechnic).—Admission, ls. ; Re- 
served Seats, 28.; Gallery, éd. At Three and Eight o'clock. 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—LECTURES :— 
By J. H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 
TKALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS; and also on the ALLEGED 
ADULTERATION of the BURTON BITTER ALE with 
STRYCHNINE.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PATENT POLY- 
TECHNIC GAS FIRE; and on the MODE of PRESERVING 
FRESH PROVISIONS, illustrated by Specimens from Messrs. 
Kitchie and MeVail,and Samples ef Moore’s Patent Concentrated 
Milk and Fadeuilhe's Solidified Preserved Milk.—By Mr. Crispe, 
on MORRALL’S PATENT NEEDLES.—By George Buckland, 
Esq., on MUSIC. illustrated by Patriotic and Old English fom 
assisted by Miss Blanche Younge, R.A. of Music -NEW SERIES 
of DISSULVING VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, 





&e. &c.—Admission, 18.; Schools and Children under ten years of 
age, Half-price. For hours see Programme. 
Super) SPECIMENS of the PATENT sILVERED GLASS. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

EnTOMOLOGICAL.—Aug. 2.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The President ,an- 
nounced that Miss Bromfield, of Ryde, had pre- 
sented to the Society the whole of the valuable 
and extensive collection of entomological books, 
insects, and the cabinet belonging to her late bro- 
ther, Dr. W. A. Bromfield :—for which donation 
a special vote of thanks was passed.—Mr. Hasel- 
den was elected a subscriber to the Society.—Mr. 
8. Stevens exhibited Graphiphora ditrapezium, 
bred from a larva found at Leith Hill, Surrey.— 
The President exhibited instances of malformation 
in two specimens of the hive bee.—Mr. Smith ex- 
hibited specimens of @cophora lactrella, bred from 
corks of wine bottles, and also from the wax of the 
combs ofthe bee Bombus Ragellus. Healso exhibited 
a new British bee, Bombus nivalis (Zett.), taken.in 
Shetland by Mr. John White, and a series of the 
males of Pompilus variegatus, taken by himself 
last montl. near Wakefield. He capturedonly ene 
female.—Mr. F. Grant exhibited Hypera tigrina, 
bred from wild carrot, Coleophora onosmella, found 
on Echium vulyare, and Sciaphila Perterana, 
reared from groundsel,—all found near Dover.— 
Mr. Wing exhibited part of a wine case from 
France full of the galleries of Cossus. — Mr. 
Waring exhibited specimens of some rare Lepi- 
doptera,—among them were Crambus uliginosellus, 
Penthina Capreana, and Tortrix Viburnana.—The 
President read ‘ Descriptions of three New Species 
of Paussus, in the collection of Herr Dohrn, 
Stettin.” — Mr. F. Smith read ‘Notes on the 
Developement of Osmia parietina and other Bri- 
tish Insects.’—The Secretary read the conclusion 
of Mr. W. Varney’s paper ‘On the Habits of 
various Insects.’ 





PHoroGRAPHY.—We have received a communi- 
cation from Mr. J. B. Hockin, recommending 
the substitution of the iodide of ammonium -for 
the iodide of potassium in the Collodion process. 
Mr. Hockin is anticipated by M. Adolphe Martin; 
who, in the Comptes Rendus of July 5, recom- 





mends the use of that salt. M. Martin also 
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converts the negative collodion picture into a | suspect of such fatuity the appointed guardians of 


positive one, by plunging it, after it has been | the glorious edifice. 
| of 


developed with the proto-sulphate of iron, into a 
bath of the double cyanide of silver and potash, 


It must bea mistake. 
e new moving Panorama of “‘ The Gold Fields 
Australia” will be found to repay a visit. The 


made in the proportions of 60 grains of nitrate | chief artist is Mr. J. 8. Prout,—working from the 
of silver and 375 grains of the cyanide of potas- | sketches of artists and amateurs who have had 
sium in about two quarts of water. On the use | opportunities of seeing the new El Dorado,—as- 


of the iodide of ammonium Mr. Hockin remarks: 
—‘Tt possesses many collateral advantages. The 
double iodide of silver and ammonium dissolves to 
almost any amount and with great facility in the 
collodion, and does not deposit a portion of its silver, 
like the corresponding potash compound. Conse- 
quently, the collodion may be iodized and used 
within an hour. It does not so greatly impair the 
tenacity of the resulting film ; nor does it tend to 
thin the collodion to so great an extent; nor does 
the mixture become discoloured by any means as 
rapidly.—I have kept a quantity at a heat of 70° F. 
during a fortnight without producing any change 
in its appearance, the bottle being not full and 
frequently opened. By the addition of from ten 
to twenty drops of a saturated solution of the above- 


mentioned double iodide in alcohol to each ounce of 


collodion, I have procured good positive pictures 
of buildings in a fraction of a second, and a nega- 
tive portrait in one second, without otherwise 
departing from the usual process.” 





PINE ARTS 





Frxe-Artr Gossrp.—No one can aver that Lon- 
don is an architectural city. A late Premier 
is said to have called Trafalgar Square the finest 
site in Europe —in jest, of course;—and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, standing 
on the very spot, and mourning over the out- 
ward ugliness of the metropolis of the world, ex- 
claimed that it would never be well with us until 
we had hanged an architect! Yet few capitals 
have so many fine structures as London possesses. 
Perhaps no city in the world can show three edi- 
fices of equal beauty, grandeur, and effect to 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, and Greenwich 
Hospital. Rome may surpass us with one—Cologne 
with another—but the Invalides at Paris or the 
Belvedere in Vienna must vail their fronts be- 
fore the beautiful pile at Greenwich. We have 
fine buildings and fine sites—the frontages to the 
river and the parks are unrivalled points for archi- 
tectural display ; but we have no “tableaux ” to 
compare with the Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
the Opera Platz at Berlin, or the Piazza at Venice. 
Our fine secular edifices are scattered about in holes 
and corners,—as Lincoln’s Inn Hall, the British 
Museum, the parish school in Endell Street, the 
Exchange, and many others. Even our churches, 
beautiful as many of them are, add little to the em- 
bellishment of London. St. Paul’s can be seen only 
from the house-tops : a great part of Westminster 
Abbey cannot be seen at all. We go up an entry 
to St. Bride’s ; and the Temple Church is literally 
encrusted with lawyers’ offices, as the Cathedral 
of Charlemagne is with hucksters’ stalls. The 
Strand offers an almost solitary instance of a church 
serving to beautify a leading London thoroughfare, 
blending with, and yet contrasting, the general 
aspect of the street. What is there done with indif- 
ferent materials happily disposed, may be achieved 
in Westminster with materials the most magnifi- 
cent. The view down the new Victoria Street termi- 
nates with the Abbey front, but takes in glimpses 
of the northern transept and the sombre and strik- 
ing south side. A little more clearing on the south- 
east corner of the new thoroughfare would open a 
fine space there, and would bring into view some 
of the most remarkable features of Westminster 
Hall—the whole frontage of which is to be taken 
down and rebuilt—and of the new Palace, with its 
gorgeous towers and fretied pinnacles. This scene 
might be made very effective. But not a little of 
its beauty and effect will be marred should a re- 
port which we hear, but cannot believe, prove true, 
—namely, that the demolished portion of Dean’s 
Yard is to be again built on. We cannot think 
that any body of men should dream of spoiling the 
magnificent effects to be produced by opening the 
Abbey up to public sight on that side, for the sake 
of a few feet of ground,—and least of all could we 





sisted in the main subjects by Mr. T. S. Robins, 
and in the natural history by Mr. C. Weigall. 
The principal scenes are, Plymouth Sound,—Ma- 
deira,—Cape of Good Hope,—South Sea Whale 
Fishing,— Melbourne,—Geelong,—the Road to 
the Diggings,—Mount Alexander,—Sydney,—the 
Blue Mountains,—Summer Hill Creek, —Ophir, 
—and an Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moon- 
light, with which the Panorama closes. There 
is a kind of “Chorus,” in the person of a male 
attendant, to assist the imagination in the jumps 
which the spectator is called upon to make ;— 
and the curtains close oftener, perhaps, than is 
requisite for the continued charm of what we are 
called upon to see. Notwithstanding this defect, 
and the still greater one that the whole extent of 
canvas is too much coioured with gold—as if Mr, 
Prout had painted with a very yellow brush and a 
very jaundiced eye—the Panorama wili be found 
to sustain our native reputation for skill in catch- 
ing the beauties and peculiarities of landscape 
nature. 

The Wood Engraving Class of the Female Stu- 
dents of the Metropolitan School of Practical Art 
is about to be re-organized. It will be removed 
from Gower Street to Marlborough House, and 
there placed under the direction of Mr. Thompson, 
—who certainly ranks amongst the very first of 
the European engravers on wood. Instead of meet- 
ing only twice in the week for two hours, the class is 
to meet daily (except on Saturdays) for three hours ; 
and an effort will be made to render the instruc- 
tion as efficient as possible. The great defect 
among our wood engravers is, their inability to 
draw. It will be a principal object to cure this ; 
and we understand that no pupil will be admitted 
into the class who cannot give proof of ability to 
draw well from solid forms. The fees hitherto have 
been merely nominal,—but they will hereafter be 
raised to a point somewhat more nearly approaching 
to the value of the instruction afforded. The class 
will commence its operations on the first day of 
next month. . 

We have now before us a few small specimens of 
a species of artificial stone, manufactured under the 
patents taken out by Mr. Ransome of Ipswich, and 
producible at, we believe, a very cheap rate, for 
mouldings and other purposes of architectural de- 
coration. The process consists in a solution of flint 
in caustic alkali; the compound thus obtained 
being moulded with sand into any form required. 
The specimens before us, representing scroll-work, 
are not distinguishable from sandstone or granite, 
of various hues :—and the impressions have both 
sharpness and delicacy of outline. If this silicious 
stone be as cheap as is asserted, the process is 
likely, we think, to assist in promoting the diffusion 
of ornament in general architecture. 

In a single paragraph, we may dispose of a few 
items of intelligence relating to matters of Fine 
Art, culled from foreign sources.—From Paris, it 
is announced that the collection of bronzes, ivories, 
carved woods, curious stuffs, instruments of music, 
and utensils of all sorts, collected by Clot Bey in 
Egypt, and purchased by the State, has arrived at 
the Louvre and is about to be exhibited :—and that 
M. Schnetz, the painter, Member of the Institute, 
is to succeed M. Alaux—whose functions will 
expire with the last day of the present year—as 
Director of the French school in Rome.—From 
Rome, we hear that the Princess of Canino has 
determined to undertake new excavations between 
the Tiber and the Garigliano—where already so 
many precious monuments have been discovered. 
—At St. Petersburgh, the Imperial Academy of the 
Fine Arts will open an Exhibition towards the 
close of next month:—to which artists of all 
nations are invited to contribute.—The Exhibition 
of paintings at Antwerp, collected on the same 
principle, is now open, —and is enriched with 
some specimens of English Art.—-At Munich, a 


kingdom of Sweden, who lived i ”n 
tury—is about to be cast in ee wy 
Foundry. The monument is for Sweden :.1.° 
the work of the Swedish sculptor Fogelbjeny.” 
The Builder says, that “ Hanel, a Dre ee— 
has received the commands of the King of Sen 
to proceed to Berlin, to execute a colossal statue y 
Cornelius. It is to be one of the eight eters 
the greatest artists of all ages, selected " 
Saxon artists, to be erected in the hall of the a 
museum in Dresden. Cornelius is the only ine 
artist to whom this honour has been Prat 
ne statue | to iP placed next those of 
and Michae elo. Thorwaldsen igs named 

one of the number decided on.” ™ ” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AMATEUR CoMPoSsITIONS, 


THE production of an amateur opera at He 
Majesty's Theatre, the proceedings of our Amateur 
Musical Society, aud the exhibition of Amateur 
Drawings {ante, p. 583), have given observant per- 
sons hopeful cause for remarking how great and 
sincere seems to be the progress made in dilettany 
Art during the last few years in England. Jy. 
stances of rashness in appeal to the public, without 
any talent or study to justify it, are certainly rarer 
than they used to be. The average of cultivation 
and of aspiration is heightened; and so far as Music 
is concerned, there seems some chance of the art 
taking the old honoured place in the education and 
the attention of English gentleman and English 
lady which it held in the days of our Virgin Queen, 
of our Miltons and Herberts,—and indeed till the 
time when the Wits (impatient of every sound 
| save that of their own voices) availed themselves of 
| the extravagant raptures of the Fools of Quality 
, over the newly-fledged Italian Opera as a pretext 
| for sneering Music out of fashion as an unmeaning, 
| enervating, and demoralizing pastime. Evidences 
of a better and more liberal dispensation are here 
| before us, though furnished only by three or four 
, hands from among the many of like class that are 
| known to work at instead of playing with Music, 
| Four German Songs.—By the Rivers of Babylon, 
| Sacred Song, with Piano Accompaniment. Com- 
| posed by S. W. Waley.—If Herr Hiller and other 
| Germans (as we had occasion not long since to 
, remark) have been successful in their settings of 
| English verse, Mr. 8. Waley may be said to return 
| the compliment by having produced four very 
agreeable songs on German lyrics,—pleasant to 
sing, grateful in melody, neat in accompaniment, 
and with music following the text closely enough, 
yet not too closely. The second and third of the 
series are our favourites. —Of the Sacred Song 
we spoke on the occasion of its performance in 
terms of praise. This has been fully justified by 
our examination of the music in its published form. 
It is certainly one of the finest vocal compositions 
by an English hand that has been recently pr- 
duced, in right of its deep and high Biblical ex- 
pression. 

Ah come sul Mattino: Terzetto per Sopran, 
Tenore, e Basso.—Se mi perdi, oh! madre amata. 
—My Watch is o'er. - By Virginia Gabriel.—The 
conversaziont of the Musical Institute have made 
many among our best judges of music aware that 
the lady whose name is attached to the above vocal 
pieces is a pianiste of no common order :—highly 
accomplished in the command of her instrument, 
but having still that delicacy of touch and style 
which we can never dispense with in a woman. Miss 
Gabriel’s songs, though not clear of slight oct 
sional incorrectness, are far superior to the average 
of amateur composition, — inasmuch as they are 
not written because their writer has a retentive 
memory so much as because she has something of 
her own to say. The English one, to her credit, 
is the best ; indicating so much of the right spirit 
as to make us expect far better things from her 
hand. Ambition possessing so much original power 
and fancy to work with and to work out as Miss 
Gabriel’s displays, can hardly stand still. 

We have next to speak of The Days that are no 
more. Words from Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.’ Set 
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one or two voices,—and The Old Scottish Cavalier. 
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W. E. Aytoun. Set to Music by 
= a in br dt-teaerd spoken courteously 
f the music of the Scottish lady who writes with 
ror re. Her Canzonet on Tennyson’s words 
is one among her best compositions—perhaps the 
jest setting of the song that we have seen—in spite 
tie singularity of the metre.—We are a little 

44 of ‘ Old Scottish Cavaliers,’ as we are of ‘Old 
Gentlemen,’ ‘Old French Noblemen,’ 
id Irish Rebels,” ‘Old Welsh Bards,’ and the 
jke'+and Zeta, we suspect, shares our humour, 
she may not know it. Her tune, like her 
theme; is an old one, though it means to be new. 
‘Jay of the Colonists.’—‘ Ring out, Wild Bells.’ 
fhe words by Tennyson... For two voices, By Miss 
Frederica ‘L. Ricketts.—These are weaker than 
the above, as regards both melody and technical 
merit. We cannot yet associate a song having 
yords and music in the style of ‘The Light 
of other days’ with that Ark of earnest en- 
prise, a0 a ue Ship. If Miss Frederica 
Bhette should herself become a colonist, less 
commonplace and sentimental ideas will visit 
her; and she will not then, as now, discuss 
the matter in a Vauxhall ballad. Nor does 
het music to the New Year’s chime which closes 
‘In Memoriam,’ so solemnly yet so sublimely, 
reach in any one point the level of the poet.—But 
Miss Ricketts is vigorous, original and scientific, 
asa setter of Tennyson, if her music be measured 
inst that of the last amateur whom we must 
notice on the present occasion, Mr. A. L. Pol- 
lock; whose “improvement” of the mellifiuous 
‘0 Swallow, swallow,’ from ‘The Princess,’ is too 
droll to pass without an exclamation of diversion. 
Those who will have the pleasures of publicity 
nust abide, too, its responsibilities ; and trash is 
trash, whether it wear crape or lawn, superfine 
broadcloth or fustian.—While writing on ama- 
teurmusic to Tennyson’s poetry, we may be allowed 
tomention that we have heard a specimen of far 
higher and purer quality than any of those enu- 
merated in the above notice :—a most tuneful 
and individual setting of the lullaby ‘Sweet and 
low,’ by that really remarkable amateur composer, 
Miss Laura W. Barker. 





RoyaL Iranian Opera. — That the shabby 
Roman lover of the Norma is the most ungracious 
part in the Italian tenor singer’s list, every opera- 
goer must be aware. That a representative of this 
tad part much less engaging than Signor Negrini, 
who made his first appearance in ‘ Norma’ at the 
Rayal Italian Opera on Tuesday, has been seen in 
London, may be doubted. It seemed impossible 
that we could be made by contrast to think kindly 
of Signor Fraschini and Signor Baucardé ;—yet this 
vewest importation from Italy is in style even 
harsher and cruder than the former singer, and not 
comparable as regards voice to the latter. Indeed, 
we suspect from the peculiar quality of his organ, 
and its limited compass, that nature must have 
meant Signor Negrini for a baritone :—and that by 
foree alone have been acquired that note and a 
talf on which his tenor pretensions are founded. 
Nor is this ungraciousness of voice made amends 
for by accent,  reaen light and shade :—for exe- 
cution it would be vain to ask, his epoch and his 
shool considered. Signor Negrini has power, and 
little besides. He moves on the stage, too, in an 
awkward and angular fashion rare among the 
Italians. In short, we think him the worst tenor 
ofpretension that has appeared at this theatre. If 
he was engaged by Mr. Gye (as is possible) on the 
strength of his Milanese reputation, —which, sad to 
Sy, was a twelvemonth ago considerable, — we 
trust that Mr. Gye will profit by the experience in 

ture cases, and not consider such fame adequate 
by way of credentials till it has been ratified by 
‘ome one of sound musical judgment experienced 
in London, not Milanese, taste. The system of 
tying everybody that has ever sung elsewhere in 
turn is a mistaken one,—and cannot be pursued 
Without injuring the character of the manager for 
‘agacity, and of his theatre for giving the best of 
good performances. 





HayMaRKET.—It seldom happens that it falls in 

our way to initiate our readers into the composition 

of what is called an Adelphi piece, with ‘‘ powerful 

interest !— laughable incident!!— and Adelphi 

effects!!!” But the transference of the Adelphi 

company this summer season to the boards of 
the Haymarket, with a new piece by the two 

Mortons, characterized in the bills as above— 

notes of exclamation included,—furnishes an occa- 

sion of which it may be useful to take note. 

The title of this production is, ‘The Writing on 

the Wall’ :—a title which sufficiently indicates a 

startling subject. A murdered man finds the 

means ere he dies of writing in his own blood the 

name of his murderer on the wall. This inscription 

is discovered at the inquest by the murderer's 

companion in the crime :—who conceals it by the 

intervention of a ponderous screen. The victim's 

younger son is suspected of the murder; and to 

avoid trial, he becomes a fugitive, disguises himself 
as a blind man, and hovers about the spot—as it 
would seem, for a quarter of a century. During 
that time, Richard Oliver (Mr. Emery), the mur- 
derer, husbands his ill-gotten wealth; and contrives 
to purchase the land of his victim,—and also the 
securities given by the eldest son for liabilities 
incurred during a career of London dissipation. 

Matters are brought to extremity with him; and 
Richard Oliver, now Esquire, proceeds not only to 
take possession of the property, but also to demand 
the hand of the daughterinmarriage. Partly through 
the agency of the villain’s companion, Bob Smithers, 
a travelling musician and itinerant professor of 
thimble-rig, and partly through accident, the blood- 
writing on the wall is discovered by Margarette 
Elton (Miss Ellen Chaplin) ; whose shrieks summon 
nearly the whole of the dramatis persone into the 
fatal chamber, which had been locked up ever since 
the inquest, just at the moment when Oliver is 
breaking in the door with the hope of being able 
to obliterate the fatal evidence against him. Of 
these extravagant and gloomy incidents the do- 
mestic-tragedy part of the drama is composed. 
This is relieved, as usual in these pieces, by a 
comic underplot equally extravagant and Lizarre. 
A gentleman with one idea—a certain Augustus 
Trotter, Esq., of Piccadilly, London (Mr. Wright) 
—seeks to establish a model farm in the neigh- 
bourhood,—and to supply himself with a rustic 
wife in whom stupidity would be the chief recom- 
mendation. In the latter capacity, he is about to 
accept the apparently very stupid Lotty, Bob 
Smithers’s daughter; who formerly had exhibited as 
a female equestrian,—a fact which Mr. Trotter 
discovers in time. This character, somewhat slight, 
is made effective by the impressive acting of Miss 
Woolgar. The farm, as it may be expected, turns 
out, like the lady, unsatisfactory; and the stage is 
accordingly made the arena of a spectacle in which 
Mr. Wright is pursued by his own pigs and a great 
Newfoundland dog,—the live animals themselves 
being introduced on the boards.—The piece is 
clever,—but not so happy in its materials as some 
of its predecessors. There isa lack of unity and 
congruity in the different parts; and, humble as 
this sort of drama may be deemed, these are re- 
quisite elements even in it, and generally found in 
the more successful specimens. 





Otympic.— Mr. Flexmore made his first ap- 
pearance at this theatre on Wednesday, in a new 
spectacle, or ballet, of an extraordinary character, 
entitled ‘The Field of Terror.’ The subject is from 
a well-known German legend; and the piece has 
been placed on the stage with costly accessories, 
splendid scenery, and an abundance of theatrical 
effects. The story is briefly that of a young couple, 
with their infant, being cut off by will from all pro- 
perty save the field of terror, supposed to be over- 
run with thistles and goblins. To thisdreadful place, 
however, the inheritrix and her husband, with 
their maidservant and infant, proceed; and here 
they are pestered with the freaks of Rubezahl, 
“Imp of the Devil’s Diggings,”—otherwise Ignis 
fatuus, (Mr. Flexmore),—whose antics are of the 
most marvellous description. The stout young 
forester attacks him with the spade and the pick- 
axe; and but for the good offices of the fairy Guelda, 





the attempt. At length, he obtains possession of 
the demon’s lamp,—afterwards losing which, the 
conflict recommences; but he regains it in the end, 
and thus secures the mastery of the fiend, who 
thenceforth becomes his willing servant. The field 
proving to be the site of a gold mine, the fortunes 
of the banished pair exceed those of the testator’s 
more favoured devisees. Owing to the part of Mr, 
Flexmore being too much prolonged, the audience 
became impatient, and the flight up the chimney 
of the mischievous imp, with the child, appeared 
to be misinterpreted. Probably the piece will be 
judiciously abridged on future evenings; —when, 
with Mr. Flexmore’s flexibilities and Mdlle. Auriol’s 
pirouettings, it has a chance of popularity,—though 
it must be confessed that the situations require 
more than usual thought for their proper under- 
standing. The house was numerously attended. 











Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The outline 
just published of the performances of the Bir- 
mingham Festival enables us to add some names 
and announcements to those made last week.— 
In addition to the principal singers then men- 
tioned, we may now name, Mdlle. Zerr, Miss 
Dolby, and Miss M. Williams,—Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. The solo players 
will be, M. Sainton, Signori Piatti and Bottesini, 
and Herr Kuhe on the pianoforte. No pro- 
vision seems this year to be made for the ade- 
quate exhibition of the grand organ in the Town 
Hall. Besides the sacred music already announced 
by us, a Motett by Dr. Wesley is to be performed 
on Tuesday morning, betwixt the music of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Christus’ and that of Haydn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion.’ At the Evening Concerts, besides the Choral 
Symphony of Beethoven, the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ 
of Mendelssohn, the grand finale from ‘Mos? nel 
Egitto,’ the finale from ‘ Loreley,’ and selections 
from ‘ Les Huguenots’ and ‘ Le Prophéte’ will be 
given. In short, with the exception of the omis- 
sion pointed out, everything seems to be calcu- 
lated on the grandest scale, and so as to insure the 
greatest quantity of worthy variety. 

We may here also mention, that on the first 
morning of the Norwich Festival, previous to the 
performance of Dr. Bexfield’s ‘Israel Restored,’ 
the ‘ Festival Anthem’ of Mr. H. Leslie, hitherto 
only heard at Mr. Hullah’s Concerts, will be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Balfe took for his benefit, on Monday, ‘ Don 
Giovanni ;’ in which opera Signor De’ Bassini was 
the hero, Madame Taccani-Tasca the Zerlina, 
Madame Garcia the Elvira, and Signor Susini the 
Commendatore—the last three being altogether im- 
perfect in their respective parts.—On Tuesday, Mr. 
Lumley’s artists received permissior to sing at 
Vauxhall for the benefit of a Signor Crippa.— 
Madame Sontag, though advertised as about to 
appear in the Haymarket till the very last even- 
ing of the subscription, has never made her appear- 
ance; and Her Majesty's Theatre is to close to-night 
for the season,—two cheap performances — 
been given. during the week, according to annu 
custom. By the withdrawal of Mr. Lumley’s ad- 
vertisement to let the theatre, it would appear as 
if its future tenancy was decided. From rumours 
which are mysteriously floating about, it may be 
shrewdly guessed, if not definitively gathered, that 
the present manager's connexion with his present 
scene of action is not about to close. How to direct 
an opera-house of which a large and valuable portion 
is no longer available for purposes of profit, espe- 
cially in the present state of Art and amateurship, is 
a puzzle which no past experience of Mr. Lumley’s 
proceedings justifies us in imagining him able to 
solve ; and we wait with some curiosity as to what 
the meditated combination is to be.—Meanwhile, 
we may have a few words to say concerning both 
opera-houses on an early day—conceiving Mr. 
Gye’s enterprises for the season to be closed by the 
production of ‘ Pietro il Grande.’ 

The programme of the miscellaneous concert 
which closed the Singing Festival held at Diissel- 
dorf on the first and subsequent days of this month 
contained some matter worthy of record. It was 
opened by Beethoven's Overture, Op. 120, (other- 





(Mdlle. Auriol) would have paid with his life for 


wise, we believe, called the ‘Fest-Overture,’) which, 
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again and again, we have begged the Philharmonic 
Directors: to allow us to hear. A more positive 
novelty was, anew setting of the ‘ Meerestille’ of 
Goethe, —this time with chorus and orchestra,—by 
Herr Fiseher, a young composer of Mayence.. The 
composition was encored. Thirdly, was performed 
a new overture to ‘Julius Cesar,’ by Herr Schu- 
mann,;—who, with our late guest Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, was at the head of the jury for awarding 
the: prizes to the Liedertafel Societies who con- 
tended on the occasion. The composer, as far as 
we can make out, was better received than his 
composition. Madame Schumann was the solo 
player on the pianoforte. 

The latest accounts from Naples state, that in 
consequence of Signor de Giosa having demanded 
terms thought immoderate, the third opera for San 
= this winter is to be written by Maestro Lillo. 

Signor Pacini is at work on a new opera, to be 
enti ‘Cing Mars,’ for Palermo. —‘ Elena di 
Tolosa,’ by Signor Petrella, has probably by this 
time been produced at the Teatro del Fondo.— 
The Gazzetta Musicale asserts that three unper- 
formed operas by Donizetti are in existence :—‘ II 
Duca d’Alba,’ a serious opera, and ‘ Rita,’ a broad 
comedy, written to French libretti,—and ‘Ga- 
briella di Vergy’ to Italian text. Owing to differ- 
ences among the composer’s heirs, these works, it 
is said, cannot for the present be produced.—Signor 

, whose name as the concocter of opera- 
books. is familiar to every one, has just died at 
Naples.—It is impossible to resist a piece of Lon- 
don news gravely published in the Gazzettu afore- 
said, aud withering as an authentic picture of our 
national taste.— 

A’monster orchestra of negroes (says the paragraph) is 
making a large fortune in London with its original melodies 
and instruments. This proves (says the journal from which 
we derive this intelligence) how fine is at present the musi- 
cal and artistic taste in the British metropolis. 

Having published a Neapolitan truth concerning 
our transactions in London, we may add that the 
Neapolitans have not the monopoly of fabricating 
musical facts for the English metropolis. It is 
curious to read in the Gazette Musicale of the 
brilliant success “‘ gained by Mdlle. Dobré during 
the season in London;”—and the appearance of 
Madame Fiorentini in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’-—which 
never took place, though it was reported upon by 
an English contemporary. 

M. Frédéric Lemaitre has found a new part, at 
the Thédtre des Variétés of Paris, in ‘ Le Roi des 
Dréles’;—in which he personates the scapegrace 
nephew of Rameau, to whom M. Diderot gave the 
title,—and whose name, on one pretext or other, 
has been more clearly traced in the annals of lite- 
rature and of art than the names of other poor 
relations of men of genius. 

We hear that our young English tenor singer, 
Mr. Swift, intends to attempt the foreign operatic 
stage, and is under engagement to make his first 
appearance at Lisbon during the autumn of this 
year, as one of a company to which Madame Cas- 
tellan is:'to be prima donna. 

Hopes having been entertained up to last Satur- 
day by the Drury Lane Company that the theatre 
might be re-opened for their benefit, and that the 
temporary inconvenience which they had suffered 
might be properly and honestly remedied,—we for- 
bore to anticipate any such arrangements: by un- 
timely remarks ; but those hopes having proved 
unfounded, the fact that the house was taken by 
a young man, as’ lessee, who after five nights was 
found not to have the means of discharging a single 
debt, requires remark. During those five nights 
almost two hundred pounds had been received at 
the doors ;—but this sum was appropriated in part 
liquidation of a fortnight’s rent, and none of it was 
forthcoming for other purposes. To that extent 
the proprietors of the theatre benefited by the ex- 
periment,—but nobody else. Mr. Sheridan Smith, 
the temporary lessee, bore the temporary blame,— 
and, we understand, found himself placed in rather 
an:awkward predicament, notwithstanding the 
presence and protection of his lawyer to propose 
terms and make the best of matters. Far be it 
from us to defend a speculation such as that in 
which) Mr. Sheridan Smith appears to have en- 
gaged ;—but are-there not more.imp 








¥ 


on whom censure should fall with yet more severity ? 
Surely the Committee of Drury Lane should have 
inquired into the antecedents of their proposed 
tenant, and made themselves acquainted with his 
qualifications, both personal and pecuniary, before 
they leased to him for any period the stage of the 
Men sa theatre.—A letter addressed to the Times 
by Mr. Buchanan, indicates that the new Hamlet 
is anxious to exonerate himself from the charge of 
having been in anywise interested in a speculation 
which has disappointed every one engaged in it'so 
much earlier than usual. Mr. Buchanan assures the 
public that he was merely, like the rest of the com- 

pany, a salaried actor. He conceives the receipts 
to have been in some degree influenced by the tone 
of the press regarding his performances,—and with 
this he does not appear satisfied. He adds, that 
he has been in treaty to continue his performances 
at Drury Lane under yet another new manage- 
ment, 

For correctness’ sake, let us mention having been 
informed that the name “ Yrigoyti” [ante, p. 852] 
affixed to the vocal polka for Miss Poole, is not 
Greek, as we had imagined, but Basque. 
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Baths and Washhouses.— From the returns 
issued by the ‘‘ Committee for promoting the Es- 
tablishment of Baths and Washhouses for the 
Labouring Classes” it appears that during the 
month ended July 1852, the receipts at the six 
metropolitan establishments have amounted to 
the sum of 2,7681. 5s. 5d. against 1,506U. 3s. 4d. 
in the same period last year.—The number of 
bathers was 199,934 against 104,856 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1851; showing an increase of 
1,262/. 2s. 1d. in money and 95,078 bathers. In 
the same month of 1848, the first year of the 
‘*model” establishment being opened, the number 
was 7,934 bathers and the receipts then amounted 
to 911. 5s. 10d. only. 


Exploration of the American Territory of the Equator.— 
As a diligent reader of your journal, I have not failed to 
note that two several parties of foreign savans have recently 
undertaken to explore different portions of Southern Ame- 
rica. That interesting section of the ancient empire of the 
Incas, which constitutes the existing State of Ecuador, still 
remains unexplored beyond merely partial and flying obser- 
vations,—the accounts of which, however, promise rich re- 
sults for the more systematic surveys of a competent Expe- 
dition. Intelligence has just reached England, that the 
Commissioner recently accredited to Guayaquil on behalf of 
the European public creditors of Ecuador, (as a constituent 
of Colombia), has been invited by the Government to 
organize a systematic exploration of the territory, with a 
view to the discovery and appropriation of its hitherto un- 
developed natural resources, for the benefit of the public 
creditors. Some months ago, and in anticipation of the 
invitation just referred to, ‘* The Ecuador Committee” was 
established in London, having been elected by a large and 
influential body of the bondholders: moderate funds have 
been subscribed, and preliminaries have been arranged for 
the undertaking of mining, agricultural, commercial, or 
other enterprises, in pursuance of privileges duly to be 
secured in advance to any results of the proposed explora- 
tions. It is thought by many, that the field to be explored 
is sufficiently extensive and promising to occupy more than 
one adventurous geologist, naturalist, or scientific traveller, 
who might be content with a moderate outfit, the protec- 
tion and co-operation of the local government, and other 
prospective advantages dependent on the success of his 
enterprise. There exists abundant evidence that among the 
undeveloped resources of the territory, intersected by the 
Andes, including especially Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the 
great fields drained by the Amazon and its tributaries 
(having their origin on the eastern side), together with the 
islands and rivers on the Pacific side, may be enumerated 
gold, platina, silver, mercury, gems, sulphur, valuable tro- 
pical products of various aa and | probably transportable 
manures and other d ta. -Under the cir- 
cumstances detailed, I should feel truly happy to become 
the medium of any suitable proposals to the Ecuador Com- 
mittee from men ofscience, character, and enterprise of the 
classes indicated,— not doubting favourable results. I 
venture non-officially to place the foregoing facts at your 
disposition, in the hope that the advancement of science 
and the interest of your scientific readers may be promoted 
thereby. J. A. PRANELIN; 

Secretary to the Ecuador Committee. 

29, Throgmorton Street. 














To Correspoxpexts. —G. B.—P.—J. B. H.—Medicus— 
T. W.—M. J. R.—W. M. A.—A Constant Reader—E. 8. W. 
—H. P.—received. 

J. G. Clk.—If this Correspondent, who writes to us ‘with 
an inclosure—for which we thank him— were a closer reader 
of the Athenaeum, he would know that we have both noticed 
the subject to which lhe refers, and d our in i 
to return to és. 
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I. 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES ia 


NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By J. E. SULLIVAN, 
Esq. 1 vol. 12s. ( Immediately. 
1. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 


or, AUSTRALIA in 1852 By JOHN SHAW, M.D. F.G.8, 
&e. Small 8vo. 78. ( Published this day. 


Ill. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or, 
the HALF SISTER. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols. 
[ Now ready. 


IV. 


A WALK INTO THE NORTH 


of SPAIN in 1851. By LIEUT. MARCH. = 8v0. 


Vv. 


TWO YEARS on the PARM of 


UNCLE SAM; with SKETCHES of HIS LOCATION, 
NEPHEWS, and PROSPECTS. By CHARLES CASEY. 
Post 8vo. 108, 6d. (Now ready. 


vi. 


THE HEIR of SHERBORNE}; 


or, the ATTAINDER. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Vit. 
New. Volume of ‘ Bentley's Shilling Series.’ 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
CHARACTER. 


By MRS. GORE, 
Author of * Mothers and Daughters.” enten’ 
2 LLING 8 
; Femay VOL. XIL of ‘BENTLEY'S SHI ‘Om the diet ina. 





fmicnaRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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50, Fleet-street, L 
A by Charter of ¥ mem y Anne, A.D. 1706, 


Mark Breeiiiine hon Peacock, Esq: 
roy — 

The Rt. — Sir £ i Ryan. 
Thophiles Thompson, M.D. 





‘olmes Coote, 
Soren | Esq. 


M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
rep et Rivin ain, Bag Fen Fenchurch-buildings 


nee Ganinas & Uharpe 


This Society ee: now been established ae sa a ara and a 
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Established 1806. 
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President. 
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Pagielan—John. Maclean, phate .8.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 


DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 












































Examples of the Extinction of Premi by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 
Bonuses added subse- 

” Sum Original Premium. quently to be further 

Policy. | Insured. nereased annually, 
16 | £9500 |£791010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 
wi | 1000 | 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto | 114 18 10 

Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 

Policy | Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. | Date. | Insured. Gdded. | to be farther inereased. 
mm | #61807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 19 1 
um | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
wma | 1820 5000 3558.17 8 855817 $8 

full particulars may bochtntnes upon applica- 
nas batt Office, in all Nate ineipal towns of the 
— the City ch, and at the head Office, No. 
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and CO, 
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MANUFACTURING CILVERSMITHS BRONZISTS, &e., 


Purchasers to observe t! hat each article 


tar Pc , Mark, “E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 


‘ans Te rena 
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ese productions 
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REGENT-STREET 2 
is MOORGATE-STR LONDON; 
Ling at npr BIRMINGHAM. 2 
Replating and Gilding as usual. — 





UITA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 


Gutta Percha omens } have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
tllowing letter, received > 


ae Pomp bnough 


“Yours, &c. 
a The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, co! 


letter, 
= Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of 
* office of Works, Woburn Park, 0, 1852. 
answer to your i meee respecting the “Gutta. 4 
the water has not 
h it will eat lead through in two years; we 
soeniy. both on account of f being cheaper than 

aE fea and a more perfect job. 

Hacker.” 
ntaining leowas- 


‘waste Plumbers for joining tubes, lining pce &c., will be for- 


bys the reosipt of three 


stam 
UTTA PERCHA pany. PATENTEES, 18, 


‘A COM 
WHARP-ROAD, Crny. ROAD, LONDON. 


OSEWOOD CHAIRS, COUCH, CHIF- 
FONIER, and TWO CHIMNEY GLASSES, to be SOLD 
under the usual’ price.—Apply at No 11, Pavement, Finsbury. 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
eo of van the recent improvements for Performance, 
‘as! fj, Seoantnn 3 my yf the —aa 
comfort 0 of Perfect 1 ‘Time. In 4 guineas; in 





ORSE KEEP CHEAP, and EMIGRANT 
TOOLS._FREE TRADE.—Do you Reape seer 

waster < oats ata guinea, well crushed, will ‘hearly men four 
sacks : immense saving, and important improvement of the animal. 
SOAT. BRUISERS haff-cutters, Pl ough, Th 
Domestic Flour Mills, light Carts, “Min 
Machines, Brick and Tile ditto, Oe 
early. Repairs done. Inspect hoes a of above arti es.— M, 
Weptake & Co., 118, Fencharch-street.— Pamphlet on Tectins, ls. 





rf p Cees, from 10 guineas. ON ;~ nn 
e Roy rvatory, Board of Ordnance, ee and 
the: Geen ae. Cheapside. 


ENT'’S Papas WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in 
addition to his Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 
of his own manufacture, he has received from his A —_ in 
Switzerland @ very elegant rm gpa cme 2 of superior Wat and 
solicits an of Ladi os Gold 
Watches, - guineas ; Gentlemen's, 10 A a Youths’ Silver 
Watches. 4 guineas ; ae Lever Watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. 
DENT, Wath <= ockmaker by eupolatamnts to the Queen, 
-R. bert, and H.I.M.the Emperor of Russia, 61, 
Strand “(late rc 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be Sant 
the largest assortment of those superior bie pay Am 
oa ever imported into this qeaees ry meee, ie ade b ae: oldest and 
he Un 


All our 
Co Been warranted to keep aE time. 7 ll are—for 
Thirty hour Clocks, 148, 188., and 258.; for Bish 














y Clocks, 308, 


Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of children. It combines 
the Pony and Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise 
of the arms and chest. It is 
recommended by the medical faculty, a approved a who 
haveseen it. Together with xt variety of American 





Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Impor- 
ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 and 5i6, New Oxford-street. 


ARON LIEBIG’S OPINION of “ PALE 
ALE.”—The prominence given to the name of Baron Liebig 

in placards and advertisements will have created the impression 
that he coveted a celebrity inconsistent with the dignity of his 
station in the scientific world. Having learned that he had at- 
tained such undesirable notoriety, Baron Liebig has aa the 
pore age of the following letter, with the view of informing -~ 
, of the motives which di communication to 

80] 





“The question of adulteration by strychnine, which has been 
taken up seriously in England, seemed to me of great importance, 
and I thought to do some good by aiding to demonstrate the error. 
If I wished to associate with any individual p beswery my remarks 
on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with strychnine, it would 
have been natural to have mentioned another brewery in which 
alone, and not in Mr Allsopp’s, I was engaged in investigating 
the Burton mode of brewing ; and it was also in that other brewer, 
the Bavarian brewers uired all the instruction they obtain 
at Burton. The admiration I expressed of this beverage in my 
letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in such a manner as to lead to 
the inference that my praise was exclusively — to = All- 
sopp’s beer : this was not the case; my remarks thas 
class of beer. “ JUSTUS TIEBIG. , 

_“ Giessen, J J uly 24, 1852,” 


INAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
“ College of Chemistry, Lavernett, 
Sirs —The cask of French Wine Vinegar came safe) 
re 1 have submitted it to analysis, and find it to be 
re, i.¢., it only contains thore matters which are in all fer- 
mented grape juice. It is very much liked in my house, being a 








most agreeable acid. 
“The reason of my sending to you for Vinegar was on account 
of the dreadful m sold 


ere under that name. Some of the 
samples I examined co; sugar, oil of vitriol, arsenic, 


ours truly, 
Main ae go MUSPRATT, F. RSE, Dr. Fe, oe &e. 
“To Messrs. W. & 8. Kent & Sons, Upton- upon-Seve! 
*x* See also the AL, on Vinegar of the ‘Analytical Sanitary 
Commission, in the Lancet of the 17th January last, copies of 
belt from and oe aes = Retailers throughout the Kingdom, may 


SENT & SONS UPTON-UPON-SEVERN. 
in London, Hull, and Gloucester. 


Liverpool, Hi 


VES PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
. COX SAVORY & Co. ’S Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, = be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied tor 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns 
of new and second- ay ee Stivers ms and Forks ; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee aiters, Silver-ed Plated Goods, 
and the ome Silcer-platea Spoons and Forks.—T. CO. x 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechureh- 
street), London. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS—CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. T ~ 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of | classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes a: xes form a comple nopreerretien for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves Chubb & Son, 57, St. 

Paul’ 's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley Fields, Ww olverhampton. 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON. ae Furniture of every description at 








tain 
French fabric), neayly two yards wide, at &. per yard—The best 
loor —_ that ona be made, cut to any dimensions, 0. 3d. per 
ard, est Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 
co mony rench Decorations, eo either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a raom furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


MEMCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIK BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
poy hiy into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for 

the hairs n not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 








CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 


SELF-SEs SEALING ENVELOPES, 64. per 100 


it 


Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; Large size ditto, 5 


aites for le. « Pane Envelopes to match, od. r 100, Best Sealin 
Wax, 14 sticks for la. Card. Plate fo engraved fe i 


ed for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 


ited for 28. 6d. A hole = ection of Dressing Cases, 


and Travelling Cases, k Boxes, Envelope Boxes. 
Wong, Books, Tnkstands, Cutlery, te. at WILLIAM LOCK: 
75, New Bond-street, near Oxfurd-street. Remittances 


Me. seut carriage free. 








f injuring the finestnap. Peuetrating Hair Brushes. 
with the darable unbleached Russiap bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated aud powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrua Sponges.— 
By means of direct importatiovs, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the ears os agen nuine Smyrpasponge, 
Only at MkCALFE, BINGL & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 


130 8, Oxford-street, one door aad Holles-street, 
Caution.—Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


MET ALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2%. per box. 





ATHS.—TYLOR & PACE’S ILLUS- 


by yp CATALOGUE, ontetoing Bagration. =e 
Prices of all descriptions of aaa and COLD R B. 
SHOWEL BATHS, CHILDR 3 BATHS, and TOILETTH 
WARE. is now ready, and Stil be fo rwarded on aj ppli 


ication, 
free. The PATENT’ ECONOMIC ‘GAS 8 BATH, ho heat a suf- 
ficient quantity of water in ten minutes, is recommended as being 
the most simple and cheapest Warm ever invented.— 
TYLOR & PACE, Bitamthotesere of Baths, Iron ds, and 
Window Blinds, 313, OXF TREET (two doors West of 
Hanover-square), and 3, QUEEN. “STREET, Cheapside, London, 


UPTURE.—H. Newson earnestly solicits an 
inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 

5, in the seen Exhibition). Of the least possible sizeand weg, 

perfect \y sel: f-adjusting. without strap, screw, Joint, or ae ~~ 


Taeasurement, and pn fe to its = efficiency from 
Dr. Babington, Prof. Fergusson, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and o' 
high authorities, sent gratis, on receipt of a stamp. I, Percy- 
street, Tottenhatn-court-road. Mrs. Newson attends Ladies. — 
N.B. Prices mod 











NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BO T TLE, 
From the Lancet :—* We have 7 5 anythi 

tifal as the nursing bottles introduced b: — Onferde 
street. — are adapted to milk, bisouite, — - kinds of =e 
are the most perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have a 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and os may which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning. rearin and, or occasional 
feeding, are ite unrivalled.—BENJA iN BLAM. ty Oxford- 
street.—7 ; or sent by . extra. Each is stamped 
with my name and address. Beware of imitations. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy ior Satie, Heartburn. 
Gout, and ;nlontien ; asam A oerient ts it is isedmirably casted 
for Females and Chi igen mtie pensi: 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General ek! . the Impoovel 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


IMMEL’S TOILET VEneeS. Oe, 


TANT CAUTION. —The * ow te success ob- 
tained by RIMMEL'S TOIL VineGak: "hav ing induced 
several pty shopkeepers to offer for ~ yh under the lure 
of cheapness, a counterfeit article, commend. © common acetic 
acid, flavoured with pungent essen oils, EB. Kimmel thinks it 
his duty to caution the public for thelr own sake against the 
danger of using su eleterious mixtures, which are highly in- 
jurious to the system. The genuine bottles of Toilet Vinegar 

Rimmel cignetere; and the price of the smallest is 2s. 6d. : 
all rr under eed must be spurious —Rimmel’s Vinegar is to be 
had of all respectable y= and Chemists, and at the Manu- 
a. 39, Gerard-street, So! 











THE HUMAN HAIR. 
The successful results of 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
during the last baw century have proved beyond question 
that it is endowed with singularly nourishing powers in the 
growth and pane wel of the Human Hair, and when every 
other known specific has failed. This mild yet powerful renovator 
insinuates its balsamic properties into the a of the head, 
"70 state, accelerates its growth. 
cleanses it from Seurf and Dandriff, sustains it ‘io maturity, and 
continues its ion of healthy vigour, a eg: pens, s ye 
rious redundancy. to the latest period of human life. 
tion on cases oe agate is pecull arly active, ar ‘ona in the growth of of 


is al 80 — — in its 
stimulative operation. “Por Children it is 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of ere Me is is alike suited 
for either sex ; and, whether employed to pe the te of 
female beauty, or to add to the attractions of man! 1 be 
-—— an indispensable auxiliary to the oles both of Haney heey a 

emen.— Price 3s. and 78, ; or family bottles (equal to f 
smal at 10s. 6d.,and double that size, 918. 

AUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle are the aay ve 
ROW LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, in two lines.—Sold by A 
ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by ali 
Chemists and Perfumers, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 

been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from an: 

caure, preventing the bate Selling off, eas weak hair, and 














checking gre greyness, and for 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. a eatery It is an 
elegantly-scented compound, and will post free on receipt 


of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN 3 374, Mane’ 

street, Gray's Inn-road, Londop.—At home daily, from il till .— 
“ It perfectly restored my hair, after seven years” ness.”— 

Hine, Jersey. ** Crinilene is the best stimulant for the hair 1 have 
ever analyzed.” '— Dr. Thomson, Regent-square, 


# A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
d for § 


FLOWERS, is strongly 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SiN ban giving Hy 2 
looming and Rinne p appearance, coins at once a po fragra 
perfume and delightful move Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redn 9 &c., and by its holseenio and Seating eualition’ 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &¢., 
clear it from every humour, pimple. or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only fora aant time, the skin will become ‘and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 28. 9d. ; directions for using 

it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfassers. 











OLLOWAY'S PILLS a most EFFECTUAL 
CURE for DROPSY.—Extract of a letter from Edward 
Rowley, 50%, of the Indian Walk Fstate, Tobago, dated April 8, 
“Po Professor Holloway. Sir,—1 deem ita duty I owe to 
- — none the public at large, to inform_you of a most miraculous 
recovery from that dreadful disease. Mr and which, under 
God, was effected by the use of your Pi'ls. I was tapped five times 
in the course of eight months, and skilfully treated by two medical 
Se, notwithstanding which | got worse, and my strength 
80 much as to leave no hopes of recovery, L then tried your 
Pills, which in six months perfectly cured me."—Sold by all drug 
gists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
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This is day. in in ry 


8vo. price 74,08. cloth, gilt {ised Ye embel- 
ngravings on Wood, the full e page, 
‘128 ILLUSTRATED EDITION ri 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, NEGRO LIFE 


y WE. 

The above elegant edition of this powerfully-written tale, which 
has already met with a sale of nearly pap copies on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has been prepar a Gift Book ——— for 
readers of all tastes, but more Particularly adapted as t 
to Young Persons, on account of the noble sentiments to which 
the Author gives utterance, and of the earnest Christian character 
which pervades every page of the volume. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, the Tenth 
aan of the Original English Edition of UNCLE TOM’S 
ae 
Also in Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and in Monthly Parts, price 
6d, THE PEOPLE'S EDITION of UNCLE TOM’S CABLN; 
lliustrated with numerous spirited Engravings. 





— & Co. 148, Fleet-street ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Murray & 
Son, Glasgow ; M'Glashan, Dublin. 
NEW WORKS. 


I, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; 

with his Literary, Political, and Social Pominioonpess and 
Correspondence, curing the last Forty Years. The First Volume, 
with Portrait of the Author, and View of Kelso, Site Turner. 
Second Volume is published this day, with Portrait of George 
Gare, ane View of Gloucester Lodge. Price 5s. each. Post 8vo. 
cloth, gi 


Il. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON. 
A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Con- 
version of the A Saxons to Christianity. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq, M.A. F.8.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 8s. post vo. cloth. 

III. 

FOOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and HIS 
APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy. By W. H. BARTLETT. 
Third Edition, with Twenty- three Engravings on Steel, price lis. 
cloth, gilt edges ; or 268. morocco elegant. 


Iv. 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. 
+ y Mies aata D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 
pri 


Vv. 
The CANADIAN CRUSOES. By Mrs. TrarLt, 
Author of ‘The Backwoods of Canada.’ Edited ys AGNES 
STRICKLAND; with Harvey's Designs. Price 63. in feap. cloth, 
gilt edges. 
VI. 


LOVE: A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of * Truth is Everything,’ 
= With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 3s. 6d. feap. cloth, gilt 

3. 


Vil. 

YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. New 
Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. antique. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


HAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. 
W. MASON. Feap. cloth flush, price 1s. 


HAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 
same Author. Feap. sewed, price 9d.; cloth flus' hs 
“The author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful 
manner this important but most difficult question.”—Crit 
HE PASSION ofthe CROSS, and the BLOOD 
of CHRIST. By the same Author. Feap, cloth flush, le, 
“ This work is cleverly written.”—Literary Times. 


IFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORKMS,and ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. 
2nd edition, 3d. sewed. 
ELIGION ; its INFLUENCE on the STATE 
of SOCIETY. "Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS 
DES GUAYS. Price 4d. 
APTISM: Raw True Nature, nuk Necessity, 
and Uses. y the Rev. W OODVIL WOODMAN, “ot 
Kesey. Royal amo. cloth lettered, price 
odson, 22, Portugal-street, ‘Lincoln’ s Inn, London ; and, 
a A of any Bookseller. 


BELLanesn’s FRENCH a — =o 
‘ist pai RE 2mo. 
ODERN FRENCH ‘CONVERSATION ; 
containing Elementary Phrases, and New Easy Dialogues, 

in French and English, on the most familiar subjects. Carefully 
revised and improved, with the addition of peculiar Rules for the 
Pronunciation of Consonants at the end of Mahe Rag W. A. 
BELLENGER, Author of * A Dictionary of Idioms, & 

don: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Whittaker ry ‘Co.; and 
Dulau & Co. 


Now ready, strongly bape Lm pastenty illustrated by Gilbert 


DUCATION A PLEASURE NOT A TASK. 
—The vinet or MOTHER'S QUESTION- BOOK, contain- 
ing opines Rees ful to be Known at an Early ye By the Rev. 
DAVID BLAIR, Author of * Why and Because. 
In the Press, and speedily to follow, a Second Series of the above. 


NEW VOLUME OF DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
THE MODERN FRENCH WORD-BOOK ; 
or, First Phraseological Ste Plainly taught by Prof. MARIN 
DE LA VOYE, Member o the Grammatical Society of Paris, 


&c. &. Price 1a neatly bound in cloth. 
arton & Co. Holborn-hill. 


Of whom may be had the previous volumes, viz. :— 
1, ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. 
2. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


out READING BOOK for JUNIOR 
ana POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK for JUNIOR 
5. EXERCISES for the SENSES. 


6, SHORT INTRODUCTION to FRENCH. 














Just published, in 1 vel, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the 


ment of the Eton and Edward VL’s Latin Gram- 
By the Rev. H. C, ADAMS, 


paved 
mar, with a Lexicon and Notes. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, and re size and price, 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to 

he Arrangement of fhe Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
pat and A 

Both these Works ha have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and numerous other public Schools throughout the 


country. 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





Just published, 1 vel. mall ore. 800 closely printed or, 


roan, 
NEW and COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH and GERMAN LANGUAGES, with the 
Pronunciation and Accentuation according to the method of 
Webster and Heinsius, for general use; containing a concise 
Grammar of either Language. Dialogues with reference to Gram- 
matical Forms, Rules es on, Pronunciation, Tables of Coins, Weights, 


and Measures, by E 
nck ny D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


ARGE DRAWING COPIES, 30 inches by 
22, approved by the Head Masters of the ‘Government School 

of Design, Somerset po ans adopted by the Board of Trade for 
the use of Schools of Desi 

THE COURSE of DRAWING for PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS. By JOHN BROWN, Esq., Teacher of 
Drawing in the Spitalfields School of Design, and in'the Training 
Institution of the Congregational Board of Education. 

ELEMENTARY FREE-HAND DRAWING. 
Part I. With Instructions. Eight Sheets. 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY FREE-HAND DRAWING. 


Part II. With Instructions. Eight Sheets. 8@ 6d. (Now ready.) 
Ww fard & Co. Paternoster-row. 











A. M. BELL’S ORTHOPHONIC COURSE. 


HE PRINCIPLES of SPEECH and ELOCU- 
TION; with Observations and Exercises on Defects and 
Impediments of Speech. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL. 
cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
EXPRESSIVE READING and GESTURE. 


12mo. cloth, price 1s. 


THE LANGUAGE of the PASSIONS. 
cloth, price 1s. 
*%* The last two are Exercises reprinted from the ‘ Manual.’ 


THE ART of READING: a Treatise. Price 8d. 


STENO-PHONOGRAPHY : a Simple and very 
brief System of PHONETIC SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; Edinburgh, w. P. P. Kennedy. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 





12mo. 


12mo. 


I. 
Incr. Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of Schools, or for Self- gE 
By W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the* History of Maritime a Toland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 

“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”—Atheneum. 

“ A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness hac which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
ad = el anes o of theirstyle as for the correctness of their rea- 

Jivil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 
T.Coo ley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
earners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”"—Dublin University Magazine, 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners 

‘ambridge Chronicle. 


II. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the’ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand i private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedin it by 


new Diagrams. 

“The pro po are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neat Cogageod so that the work ma; justly claim 
co it professes) to ELP TO TEACHERS.”— holastie Journal 


The ey contains a a ‘cullnetion of deduced propositions po ng 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine 

* Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachersof the 
—. — i ew a: Magazine. 





gives in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated i in the Rey, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eves of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d, 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’withtheEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 








BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 
9th Edition, corrected to the Present Time, 12mo, 4s, 6d, roan, 


red, 
HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE; contain. 
ing a Description of its several Divisions of Land and 
Water ; Problem ms on the ‘Tegrestetal sad Celestial Globes ; 
ueations for lice By JON 8 SEDIN “ use of Schools at 
vate Families. 7) G TL 
tions, by J. ROW. HAM, ‘ aa: wi 


BUTLER'S QUESTIONS in ROMAN His. 
TORY , accommodated to the Abridgment of Goldsmith's Roman 
History ; with Geographical Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, 5s, 64, 
ro Mndens Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Whi 

London: Simpkin, Marsha’ 0; Whittak ; 
Clarke & Co.; and C. H. Palmer. mr oie 





SL 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 

ETTRE de M. CHARLES MATHEWS, aux 

AUTEURS DRAMATIQUES de la FRANCE 

Witha Translation. from HIM SELF by HIMSELY, 
As aspecimen of “ Fair I or 
the Terms of the International Seaveinee © onvention., 

“Ils avaient de l’esprit,ces Anglais du dernier siécle, ils ont 
encore beaucoup d’esprit, les Anglais d’aujourd’hui. En voici yn 
qui s’appelle Charles athews.......Ce Charles Mathews, qui écrit 
en meilleur Francais que son confrcre le Francais, dans sa mo- 
querie animée et pleine de godt, n’a pas franchi un seul instant 
les justes limites ; il a ¢(é un écrivain léger, rieur, et dela meilleure 
compagnie, aussi Join du oes “— ane du coup de poing. Aussi ga 
lettre est jolie, et bien faite ; elle sera lue avec plaisir, et 4 
honnétes gens peuvent sans honte la mama JULES Jayiy, 
Journal des Débats, du 26 Juillet, 185: 

John Mitchell, Royal Library, 3, Old Bond-street. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 19% 

No. 8, Waterloo- place, all Mall, London. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 








Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assy 

and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended, 
et pelt the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


ranted on approved Personal Security, 

Assured not restricted im their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely eves the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
inten visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,0007., in 5,000 Shares of 507. each. 
LONDON BOARD. | MANCHESTER BOARD. 





ors. rectors, 
ih T. Seaeen Esq. ey Earle, Esq. 
Bent Chandler, yan Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 
Edward Wm. € 28q. {W. H. cone. Esq. 
James Macaulay, 4 | James Street, E 


Heury Paull, Esa. | Fhemas T aylor, » ton.. Norfolk: 

Robert Young, Esq. ats. 

ditors. +. B. Withington, Esq. 

E.P. eee Esq., Salisbury. | Thomas W nitlow. Es 

At Hutton, Esq., Moorgate- 
street. 





| Sir Benjamin’ icy wood, Bart 
Bankers. Co. 
London and County Bank, 21, as ate Suet. 
om bard-street. TD . Lake, £5q., 
B Standing Comned. 7 a street, 
enry Stevens, Esa. 7, New-| 5. 1, pardsiey, Esa. MD, § 
square, Lincoln's — - yy, ea. 

a Comming ict | Chatham- street, I , Piccadilly. 
a ae Neison, a, be "5, Pall R. H. M ‘Kone Es Esa. 5, Oxford- 
Medical Officer. street, gy nant: 2% 

Dr. M‘Cann, Parliament-street.| 7. award phen nig 


Solicitor. William Radford. 
We — Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklers- . bf pe Ene sal 
jury. 


Agents. 
Messrs. Dunn t Smith, 19, Prin- 
cess-street. 


Secreta 
William Henry Partington, Esq. 


4, Townhall- 


Proctor. 
H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 


Actuary and Seordiore. 
William Neisop, Fsq., F.3.8. 


ie Society is established to PP, the principle of Assurance 
to PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of ca see | = yausce 
TITLES, wonute solute and 

The A E of COPY HOL Das LIFEHOLDS, and 
LEASEHOLDS: ; thereby making them — - or even 
than Fr abe for ao os pttneees of oe or mo: 

The REDEM and MORTGAGES, and 
GU: CARANTERING their absolute REPAY MENT within a given 
peri 

a = py and immediate ANNUITIES granted upon Healthy 


iseased Lives. 

“he, PDELT TY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others 
GUARANTEED upon the payment of a smali annual premium, 
anda ae of nearly one-half is made — a Life 
is combined with the Fidelity Guarantee Polic: 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whois term of life, or 
aterm of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, faltyeany, 


or guarterty 
EN OW MENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and AN- 
NUITIES (GRANTED; ithe premiums can be pid upon the 
cane system in case of death before attain 
ing the age potions apa 
TMMEDIATE. ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted it 
exchange for REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are indisputable, except in cases of frau 
Every information furnished, free of expense, ‘by applying to 
WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., Actuary AND SECRETARY, 
30, ex-street, Strand, London. 


Agents Wanted. 











Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
— of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’ 
hancery-lane, in the parish of St. ren in the csicuaes 
cnlishea by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, V V ellington-street, North, 
n the said comes Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street afore- 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsyenders.—Agentsfot 
ScoTLanp. Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Irevax» 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Mr. John Robertsen, Dublin. —Sfaturday, August 14, 1852. 
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